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VOLUME IV. MARCH, 1861. NUMBER II. 


TOTHE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Chapter Ll. 


It seems to be an established theory that all producing countries 
(exclusively), ultimately degenerate in the commercial scale, to depen- 
dants, upon the manufacturing interests and shipping enterprise of - 
other countries; hence we find the South American States, Centray 
America, Cuba and Mexico, impoverished, and slaves to the money 
lenders of Great Britain, and France. What makes New York, with 
her immense commercial prestige, but her shipping interests, and 


Philadelphia at her very doors flourishes upon a great and enlarged 


system of manufacture—so trade resolves itself at last into three great 


interests, those of producing, consuming, and shipping ; and a country 


to be great must unite by reciprocity of interest these three cardinal 
points in a nation’s commercial prestige. We have undeniably in its 
most enlarged sense the facilities of the first, through your efforts 
united to our own we will command the presence, at our doors of the 
second—and with your contemplated action in the establishment of a 
steam communication with the continent of Kurope, with Antwerp as 
the continental termini of the line, we will command the third. Hav- 
ing read your report through the committee composed of some of your 
leading commeréial gentlemen—- -in relation to the establishment of the . 
above line, I am satisfied that a new era is dawning upon our com- 
mercial prospects; and most happy am I to see that Mis great move- 
ment is attracting your attention to the kingdom of Belgium, a coun. 
try that has evinced more of a disposition to advance the project con- 
templated than any other country upon the continent. “Your committee 
state that the intercourse between Belgium and your city hitherto has 
been of limited extent, the want of direct shipping opportunity, having 
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obliged your merchants to import their goods by way of New York; 

and for the same reason produce of Maryland, and other western and 

southern States for which your city is the natural cutlet, such as Tobae. 

co, Breadstuffs, Bark, etc., (and Iwilladd, ina few years, cotton and sp. 
gar) could only be forwarded indirectly at an increased cost.” 


Then why not establish at once the necessary steam communica. 
tion? I am afraid weare laggards. England to control the commerce 
of the great south and west has invested $93,000,000 in her “ Grand 
Trunk Road,” an amount three times as great as the whole New Eng. 
land investment in railroads. She has built that magnificent struc- 
ture, the “ Victoria Bridge,” and the “ Prince” will be on hand to in- 
augurate it; also to perfect the communication, and draw off trade 
from New York, and divert it to Montreal for the purpose of building 
an emporium that will compete with the “Empire City,’ she has 
granted a subsidy of $8,000 per trip, to a line of steamers from Mon- 
treal, the terminus of the great “Trunk,” whose rapid transit of ten 
day trips, recommends this line to shippers; and here in connection I 
will state that the connection between the commercial interests of her 
subjects and her national prestige is fully understood by Great Britain; 
that where the one is enlarged the position of the other is advanced; 
and this association of the power of the monarchy, with the progress 
of the commercial facilities of her people, has given to England that 
sway of the sea, that stamps her “Queen” of that element, and has 
advanced her enterprising spirit from continent to continent, and from 
each point of the compass can be seen the stand point of Englands 
industry, and upon whose colors the sun never sinks, and whose revi. 
lee stirs the blood of millions of all clan and color, who bend the knee 
to the moral influence of “Old England.’ And yet how different it's 
with us, the line of interest, instead of converging as In England be- 
tween head and people appears to diverge, and as the relations with 
them appear to be close and complex, with us it appears to be as 
wide and distinct as the separation between church and state. Urge 
great measure before the assembled wisdom of our national councils, 
the Pacific road for instance, and it is at once made capital for dema- 
gogues, who, if a northern road is advocated, will wage an intermin- 
able war against it; or, if the southern road and its interests be pre 
sented; the northern fanatics with all their concentrated bitternes* 
will violently anathematise its defenders; no subsidies, no attention 
to the commercial claims, and their interesta, but an incessant contin- 
ual wrangling about issues that in themselves have no healthy bearing 
upon the great interests of the country. The question then 18 one of 
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State aid, the national effort appears to be futife, at least ill directed ; 
and to Maryland and Tennessee with their sister States, is reserved 
the pleasant task of directing the world to the fact that the several 
States in their sovereign capacity, have the will and the ability to ac- 
complish any and all undertakings that will tend to develop our own 
powers, and cut us loose from the slow and uncertain national legisla- 
tion, as it touches our commercial interests, and leave us to think and 
to do, without conflict with our great federal head. This is given in no 
spirit of unkindness to our representatives, or to our northern friends, 
we merely state facts, and as we said in the opening of this article, 
we repeat we have no disposition to injure, or depress the north, but 
our mission is to elevate the south, and show to the commercial world 
what a rich mine of commerce is lying dormant, in the great valley, 
of which my own city, Memphis, isthe center. Memphis even now is 
beginning to import, the imports of 1859 were about $400,000, the du- 
ties accruing upon which, were $90,000. As anew port of entry, the 
beginning has been flattering, and we predict the day is not far distant, 
when we will import by millions. The question is only one of time, 
and we reiterate that a concert of action between Baltimore and 
Memphis, is all that is necessary to build up, and sustain a trade whose 
ultimatum will be of a magnitude, the most sanguine cannot realize. 
We have given the greatest prominence to the cotton interest in ad- 
vocating the interests of “Direct Trade,” yet at the same time have. 
not overlooked the sugar interests of Louisiana, and the rice crops of 
the Carolinas. Hitherto the rice for West¢ n consumption, has found 


boat up the Mississippi river and its tributaries to Memphis and other 
prominent points; now the shipping of produce is assuming another 
form, rice comes to Memphis via the Memphis and Charleston road, 
at less risk on insurance of minimum figures. rapid transit, and at 
lower rates, which makes Memphis the distributing depot, for the 
consumption of that territory south and west contiguous to her influ- 
ence. Memphis being the extreme northern limit of the cotton region, 
And as all cotton destined for northern or eastern shipments, must be 
directed by her shipping interests, so all sugar destined for the north- 
ern and eastern markets, will at this point find the greatest facility 
for furnishing the demand, at a lower rate of freight, and in a much 
less given time than by any other route, which will be deemed of in- 
Conceivable benefit when we consider the less it will be subjected to 
the fluctuations of an everchanging market, realizing to both buyer 
and seller, consignee and consignor, more satisfaction at the regular 
filled orders, and uniform prices, that now and have been by the slow 


its way from the field to Charleston, thence via New Orleans, and by i 
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method of transit, irregular and unsatisfactory to both Principal and 
agent, most especially to the latter, who if an advance occurs while 
the article is moving receives but little credit, and if it should fal] is 
liable to the charge of faithlessness ; take it in any phase you please, 
and it is easily discovered that Memphis is destined to be the grand 
distributing depot, for the importation and sale of German and other 


foreign manufactures, and the outlet via the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 


road, and the Baltimore line of steam vessels, for the great staple of 
the south. a great portion of the 221,842 hogsheads of sugar of Lou- 
isiana, and her 24,887,760 gallons of molasses. Is not this a brilliant 


future to contemplate? I should think so, and feel that you gentle- 
men of Baltimore will join me in the exultation of feeling that we 


may be the means of advancing “this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished for.” With the proper appliances the census for 1870 will 
find your population doubled, and our little city upon the modern 
Nile, in 1870 will-contain 150,000 inhabitants. Stockholm, the capita] 
of Sweden, with a population of 115,000, we leave out fractions, thrives 
upon a trade of $6,000,000, and Venice with a similar population (nu. 
merically), manages to live upon a trade of $10,000,000; while Mem- 
phis with a small population of 35,000 inhabitants, is fed by a trade 
of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, enough if “Direct Trade” is established 
and a system of manufacturing built up, to support even a Southern 
population of 200,000 souls. To what amount this vast mass of beings 
could be increased, with the many avenues of commerce that are open, 
ing to flow into Memphis, and enrich her with their various products 
we will not attempt to predict ; we only state, tbat with all the lights 
before us, ‘and judging the future by the past,” we can safely predict 


|. the future will establish Memphis as the Empire City of the Missis- 


sippi Valley, and Baltimore, through her and other southern infiuen- 
ces, the Empire City of the Seaboard. 


Chapter ITI. 


From the following clipping, in relation to the movement making 
by our allies in this great work, to which we have alluded before, s 
will be seen that Georgia, as well as Tennessee, is going to work 1 

earnest, and that she, through the facilities of Ocean approach, will 
endeavor to control the trade of her own, and all contiguous terr 1tory | 
This spirit I fully endorse, and wish to see the enterprise that 18 8 
commendable, act as a stimulant to urge you gentlemen of Baltimor” 
to take such immediate steps as will possibly give you a controlling 
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influence on all shipments west of the Mississippi, and the territory 


susceptible to the influence of Memphis, north, south, east, and west. 
Direct Trade. 

It is known that the Cotton Planter’s Convention sends out a dele- 
gation to Europe, principally for the purpose of arranging the pre- 
liminaries and Y agbiidge connected with direct trade with continen- 
tal Europe. e are informed by one of the commissioners, (Col. 
Howell Cobb,) that they will leave about the 20th of May. We regard 
this as a very important movement, and desire for it all conceivable 
success. Every commercial man, and every Cotton Planter in the 
State, is deeply interested in this matter, and should support it with 
all their might; for it is their interests which are to be promoted. 

In the agzomplishment of the objects of the Convention, a Fair is 
to be held in this city, next winter, of three weeks’ continuance. This 
addresses itself to the citizens of Macon personally ; they can do much, 
and all that they can do, will be required to be done, for the expenses 
necessarily connected with such a protracted exhibition, must be large. 
The city authorities will do all they can in this respect, and it is hoped 
and expected that the citizens of Macon will second the views of the 
Convention, by displaying a spirit of liberality commensurate with 
the undertaking. 

The Commission is composed of Col. Howell Cobb, John S. Thomas, 
and Hon. T. Butler King. We understand that they have appointed 
Mr. Le Hardy, of Atlanta, (now employed on the Western and Atlan- 
tic railroad,) as Secretary and Linguist. 


We have even begun the leavening process in the western States, 
and the following resolution introduced into the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives is full of meaning: 


Ohio Interested in French Trade. — 
The House of Representatives of Ohio has passed a resolution in» | | 
relation to Louis Napoleon’s reduction of duties on imports into that *}J 
country. Its preamble states that 


| “Ohio, with the rest of the Mississippi Valley, is greatly interested 
&§ in the extension of the market for those agricultural products of which | 
our soil can raise so vast a supply, that nothing hmits it but govern- 
mental interference excluding us from foreign ports.”’ : 
The resolution respectfully requests the President of the United 
_ States “to instruct our Minister at the court of France to use his best 
| | exertions to improve the opportunity afforded by the present good dis- 
| || position of the Emperor towards the greatest freedom of trade, so that 
the agricultural products of America, and especially provisions and 
breadstuffs, shall share in the benefit of that freedom in such propor- 


tion as is due to the interests of the people of both countries.”—Com,. 
Bulletin. 


But the movement that we desire to see successfully carried out, 
_ and established upon a permanent basis, is a channel of commercial 
e communication with Memphis and Baltimore, ak its extreme depots, 
between the South and the continent of Europe. You will see by the 
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article below from the Charleston Courier that strong efforts are bein« 
made to control this great trade by the city of Charleston, this js very 
proper, and if the claims of this prominent port can be exhibited to 
my mind, then, and in such case, I as a true representative of Men. 
phis and Tennessee, and as the mouth piece of a grand principle of 
trade that interests the whole South, would feel compelled from g 
sense of duty to advocate the claims of Charleston. But as the case 
is now, I think Baltimore is the place, and thinking so shall press its 
claims from a strict sense of duty, until I am satisfactorily convinced 
to the contrary : 


Steam to Liverpool. 


It gives us great satisfaction to announce, positively, that practical 
and well-considered steps have been taken towards the establishment 
of steam communication with Liverpool, as has been repeatedly sug- 
gested and urged through the columns of the Courier. 

The undertaking is started by two houses of well-known character 
and resources, who have contributed largely to the carrying trade of 


our city. We refer to John Fraser & Co., and Ravenel & Co., who. 


have liberally and spiritedly opened the active preparations for this 
great enterprise. 


It is proposed to have constructed two first-class iron propellers, ¢a- 
pable of stowing 3,500 or 4,000 bales of cotton, and of going to sea 
with a draft cf fourteen and a half feet, and, in all respects, they will 
be the staunchest of iron ships. One of them will be built in this 
country, and the other in Great Britain, and they will be registered 


especially and exclusively for the trade between Liverpool and Charles- 
ton. | 


We invite the early co-operation of all citizens, and especially all 
merchants, who desire to promote and encourage this great measure 
of commercial independence, and progress in direct trade. 

Let the work go on briskly and vigorously, and the result will be 
honor and approval, as well as a deserved reward for the projectors 
and contributors.—Charleston Courier. 


The efforts of Norfolk are well known to you all, and I have now an 
invitation from a gentleman of that city to pay them a visit, and have 
a cnmmercial conference in relation to the claims of Norfolk, as the 
outlet for the produce, and great staple of the Mississippi Valley. But; 
as I said before, my predilection has been in favor of your city, and 
until I! am convinced of my error, I shall ever be of the same opinion. 
What we want is the establishment of a “Grand Distributing depo 
at Memphis, and your want is a line of Ocean steamers connecting Bal- 
timore and Antwerp, giving as we deem proper and just the other end 
of the line to the principal seaport of a kingdom that has made greater 
strides to the accomplishing the object in view, than any other country 


“on the continent of Europe. It seems to me, gentlemen of the City 
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of Baltimore, that the same wise and liberal spirit of legislation, that 
grants State aid to railroads and other corporations, should display 
equally as much wisdom and liberality, in establishing and sustaining 
a“commercial marine. The following statistics in relation to the great 
stimulus given to railroads by the direction that capital has taken to- 
wards them, and with the assistance of State aid, is an evidence of 
what may be done, and a proof of the old saying “that nothing is 
withheld from well-directed labor,” and the same rule will apply to 
well,directed capital. 


Railroads in the South. 


The Lynchburg Virginian states that the entire length of rail laid 
in Virginia up to the present time is 1766 miles. Of this amount 513 
miles of it have been laid by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company. 
Georgia has laid 1240 miles; Tennessee, 1062 miles; Maryland, 833 
miles; South Carolina, 807 miles; North Carolina, 770 miles ; and Ar- 
kansas only 38 miles actually made, thnugh she has over 700 project- 


ed. 

Now if we have done so much in so short a time, in pushing ahead 
the great system of rail that is beginning to interlace the many differ- 
ent sections of our country, you can see at once what we may succeed 
indoing. With our shoulders to the wheel, all our forces of intellect: 
capital, and energy brought into full play—we must inevitably attain 
the acme of the commercial position we are striving to present to your 
consideration in a clear, concise, and succinct manner; and if our object 
is attained, the south elevated, the busy hum of the machinery, and 
the thousand evidences of progress seen around us, we can safely 
promise you the plaudits of the commercial world, and the sanction 
of your own hearts, that you have worked faithfully and honestly for 
the good of your country—feeling. that. Hational prosperity, and com- 
mercial advancement are synonymous terms, and that Stute influence 
properly exerted will tend to attract our national legislators to their 
past neglect, and incite them to the exercise of more zeal in advancing 
our great country to a position, only attainable by commercial enter- | 
prisc, sustained by national influence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ACROSTIC. 


BY MARY W. CREAN. 


Dark dreamer! desultory gnome! 
Round reveried realms of thought content to gloam! 


Rambling, ruminating, rusty anchorite, 
In-hid in ire-inspiring solitudes— 
Conning concealed classic stores with weird delight— 
Hiving halcyon hordes in dim Hymettian woods! 
Annulled, annihilated, anathematized the goods 
Roseate, refulgent, radiant friendship brings, 
Diamond-like, dripping dew of light from her glad wings! 
Defiance dire, deep-seated calm and gloom— 
Armored and anchored here ‘gainst every earthly wile, 
Light, laughing life might weave, or joy’s too pungent bloom— 
Thou ‘dst teach triumphant. Nought can thee beguile, 
Of odes Orpheus-like, sung from pleasure’s gilded barge, 


Nor numbers nobler breathed from fame’s loud clarion charge. 


Wake, wizard weird! from out thy magian den 
In-hid in icy shadows dim, and cool, and gaunt, 
Like leaping lights thy crystal founts unchain, 
Limning lost lustre through thy dreary haunts! 
Illumed, illustrious, iridescent rills 
Ambrosial and aroma’d, trinkling down the dell 
Making mild music down Parnassian hills, 
Seductive sweetness sing, to tempt thy silent shell! 
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THE PERIL AND ESCAPE. 


BY MRS. J. N. PAGE. 


“IT know what Ill do,” said young Henry Grey, as he came into his: 
elegantly furnished parlor, and with a half sigh, half smile, threw him- 
self on the sofa. 

“What, dearest,” said his lovely and amiable wife, as she seated her- 
self by his side, and caressingly passed her hand over his glossy, curly 


| head. “It seems to me you look brighter to-day, my husband; those 


terrible embarrassments that have for months been crushing our fire- 
side joys are past, are they not?” 

“Not exactly, Mary, and yet there is hope; will you be brave, pa- 
tient, and listen to my planus, which only wait your approval, to be 
put into execution—I would pay every debt, which I have now nearly 
done, and away on the prairies, in a quiet grove, build us asweet, cozy 
home; it will be far from the noisy city, but near a thriving village, 
where we can obtain the necessary accompaniments to farm products. 
What say you? will you go?” | | 

“Where and how shall we obtain the farm, and the means to get 
there,” said Mrs. Grey. | 

ag | have & proposition from a western merchant, who has just such 
a place; he will exchange the grove, a small house, and eighty acres 
of land, for my position here as clerk, taking this house, furnished as 
itis, and gives me two hundred dollars, which will take us there. My 
mother, who lives near, will see that the house is ready.” 

“But the library,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Oh, Ihave reserved that, and enough of our furniture for the few 
'ooms we shall have.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I will go. We will begin life anew, and owe 
0 Man anything—but I do wish your sister Emily would go with us, 
though it might be sad to take her from the choice society she so much 
prizes, and in which she is a star of the first magnitude.” 

“OQ, I think Emily will go,” said Mr. Grey, “and, as evening wanes 
to silent night, we will call the household to evening prayers; we will 


ask the especial guidance of our Heavenly Father in this new under- 
taking.” | 
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Very fervent was the humble praver, a 
for the duties of the coming day. ‘ 

Adieus, keep sakes, and kind Wishes, from many friends attended 
their departure, and in a few days they were in their rural home. 
Peace dwelt with them there, and unity of purpose, and unity of effoy: 
rapidly increased the value of their possessions. The front roop 
served for parlor, sitting room, and dining room; the back room for 
kitchen, then two small, but pleasant little bed rooms, anda pantry. 
on the first floor, and the sweetest, coziest little chamber for dear sisiey 
Kmily, who bloomed in all her imperial beauty among the flowers, and 
carolled with the birds. Many of the surrounding neighbors admired 


nd all were strengthene) 


the genteel city farmer, and came with their servants to give hima | 


hearty lift in his heavy work; and, among their wives and daughters 
the gentle Mary, and fascinating Emily were considered models of in. 
telligence and gentility. 


But there was one trial young Mr. Grey was poorly prepared to — 


meet. He had a constant, shuddering dread of snakes, reptiles, poi- 
sonous insects, ete., ete., etc., with which the prairie abounded. 
“Why,” said he, “I would rather meet an unchained lion in the 


field. There would be something glorious in victory, or defeat, with 


such a foe. But a sneaking, crawling reptile! a malicious stinging 


insect! ugh! I can’t endure them! So Mary, guard well the house— 


I want one place where I can bid defiance to all such intruders.” 


“One fine summer’s day Mr. Grey had gone some miles into the 


country on business. Mary had been busy all day with domestic cares 
preparing many choice luxuries for the welecome-home-supper, and 
Emma had gathered arms and baskets full of flowers to deck the cot: 
tage, till it reminded them of the isle of Calypso, in the story of Tele- 
machus. | 


“Now, sis,” said Emily, “Ill clear Henry’s bed of my things, 


and with shawl, scarf, and hat, she ran up stairs, not noticing that she | 


had left a mammoth breastpin stuck quite through the over am 
sheet and counterpane; its wealth of gold and diamonds hidden by 
impromptu fold of the sheet. . 

Henry counted twelve snakes on his way home, besides being ¥ 
noyed by insects of various sizes and forms; and, as he entered a 
beautifully decorated cottage he exclaimed, ‘ Home, sweet homt 
Thank God for a happy home!” But Emma, are you sure there = 
i insects on those gay flowers? you know my weakness about st 
hings.” 


“I have looked them all over, and assure you they are all ri 


ght. | 
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The delicious supper was eaten with keen relish, and after a brief 
article or so in the newspaper, Mr. Grey retired to bed. 

«Hardly had five minutes elapsed, when a shriek of pain or terror 
caused both ladies to drop their se wing, and spring to their feet. 

shouted Mr. Grey, “come here,come quick! something 
jas stung me, and I’ve caught it by the stinger.” They rushed into 
the room and beheld Mr. Grey lying on his back, his head raised nearly 
a foot from the pillow, his eyes glaring with terror, and his white lips 
whispering, “I’ve caught it by the stinger.” 

Mary drew near, and found him grasping with both thumbs and 
fore fingers, the pin to Emma’s breast pin, which she gently removed, 
to the merriment of the ladies; while Mr. Grey drew a sigh of relief, 
wd murmuring, “that’s some of Emma’s work,” turned away to 
sleep. 

Young Lady Readers, do not mistake beds for pin cushions. 

CiyDE, Ohio, December, 1860. , 


THE COQUETTE. 


‘Beauty without Virtue, is as 
A Flower without Perfume.” 

When we look out upon the extended panorama of creation, we sec 
much that is admirable and grand—much that is lordly and attractive. 
The terrible thundercloud rolls in majestic fury along the heavens; 
@® ‘ec immeasurable fathomless ocean inspires us with awe ; the sunshine 
BB genial and pleasant; the silvery moon, on her pathway of azure 
‘renity, seems a bright emblem of peaceful content; the rainbow’s 
‘oft hues are ineffably beauteous; song birds gladden our world with 
nusic, and flowers fill it with sweetness; and every irrational creature 
has its own peculiar bright feather. But intelligence and reason rank 
man the unrivaled “lord of creation ;” and intelligence and reason, 
with beauty combined, make woman his and creation’s queen. All 
the elixirs of nature’s work-shop are embodied in the nonpareil form- 
on of a beautiful woman. Her brow is grace’s native throne; 
| turning volumes of sentiment and thought sparkle from her heaven- 
' eyes, whose unwritten tale is only to be felt; and her handsome 
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form and winning ways elicit unconscious, yet willing, and UNiversg) 
adoration. Who would think that such a concentration of beaut 
could exist without a merit? That such a star could shine only vid 
impure lustre? That such a flower could blossom without perfume’ 
That woman, with all these external charms, could be a creature.‘ ' 
be known, but to be despised?” And is itso? We cling to the hon 
that this may not be; as closely as we embrace the vision of some 
bright and happy dream, to whose delusion we would not awake 
We can endure, even with some degree of patience, other anomalies 
in the operations of nature; the sun and moon may be eclipsed: vege. 
tation may wither, and the waters of the sea be dried up; but we ar 
loth to believe the wearer of such exquisite loveliness, hateful and w. 
worthy. And yet this is sadly true. This marvel In nature is the 
living, breathing, creature of reality, and not the empty picture ofs 
gloomy fancy. It is the coquette—the conceited, thoughtless, deceit 
ful, reckless, heartless, fawning coquette—the quintescence of contemp 
tibility. If she be indeed a creature of the Almighty, what can be 
her mission upon this earth. The antediluvian mammoth was a mou 
ment of infinite power; and though perhaps practically useless to 
man, it gave him a slight idea of omnipotence. The little ant that 
crawls at our feet, so diminutive as scarcely to make a shadow, is 
living emblem of industry and economy. nd almost every interme: 
diate creature, between these distant extremes, is a drop in the bucket 
of “universal good;” but the coquette with no moral, no virtue, 
purity in her composition, is positively a social blast, even 4 material 
superfluity. She is no fruit of the “six day’s harvest ;” but a mer 
scratch in “the crawl of the serpent’ that blighted the garden of Eden 
When we reflect upon her character; the object of her- delight, ,thé 
elements of her existence, the butterfly she pursues—a mere bw 
on the ocean of life; her affectation, her vanity, her hypocracy; an 
the finality of it all, we wonder at the possible exteut of moral worth 
lessness. Selfish, artful, and mendacious, she stoops to any cist 
however ignoble and unladylike, that may facilitate her plans. hep 
utation is traduced, the sacred ties of most tender associations sander 
ed without scruple, and the bright weavings of sweet and smart 
ticipation entangled and destroyed. Insensible to the sorrows ‘3 " 
verses of others, she is not only destitute of sympathy, but i ; 
the unsuspected author of the greatest possible amount of sas Jf 
Not bodily misery, such as the deprivation of the external get 
and luxuries of life; but Aeart misery—such as freezes UP we a 
essence of our being; misery, whose fruit is melancholy dejo’ 


and 
and incurable discontent. Blighted hopes, estranged affectio™ 
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woken hearts follow in her train; and her history, with no variations, 
«blotted on every page. Strangers are her companions, and they 
nust suffer from her arts. An alien in the circle of her childhood’s 
I early associates, she looks back in sadness to the bright morning 
wenes of her life, as the sweet fruit of innocence, whose flower of full 
blown happiness she has clipped in the bud. “Mantled with beauty, 
che wakes into life, like an opeping flower, in the fresh, dewy morning 
of spring, lovely and charming to all; emphatically, the beauty of the 
works of nature. But eventually the seeds of vanity and pride—ah ! 
«eds of sorrow and remorse, germinate in that guileless and artless 
bosom. Then she arrays herself upon the high throne of her own 
wonceit, as the idol of the “lords of creation.” She heeds the dicta- 
tion of impure and selfish motives; and the obligations of politeness, 
or even the closer ties of friendship, are lighter than down, and weaker 
than the spider’s frail net-work. 

Her enjoyment, founded in error and sin, is evanescent as the vision 
ofa dream, and must terminate in regret. Cut off from the past, 
engrossed with the present, she enjoys no future, and cannot look 
ahead through the long vista of coming years, in happy expectancy, 
t0 the time wheu she may be the center of all the home and.family 
endearments of married life. She dreams of no rich mine, hid behind 
the veil, with its deep beds of perfect contentment. All time, energy, 
ind wealth, are expended for wicked pleasure! | 

Angling for hearts to be cast away—how commendable the occupa- 
tion! How can woman, peerless woman, become so forgetful of her 
mission of love, as to delight in this faithless, aimless, empty pursuit, 
that promises no permanent reward, but bitterness and disgrace. Lost 
ina pleasant delirium, she drifts along on the stream of time, swayed 
by every passing breeze, and attracted by every sparkling bubble that 
‘wells upon the surface, unmindful of the pearls that lie hid at the 
bottom. In public her countenance may be sunny with smiles; but, 
if We visit her in secret, we find the worm of insatiate desire at her 
heart, Like the miser of gold, she estimates only what is yet to be 
Pu and rejects the immediate employ of anything useful or desi- 
rable. 

Tt matrimony ultimately be her fate, it will be the result of neces- 
‘ty; and some unfortunate son of Adam will have planted in his 
family garden, a thorn bush with no blossom and no fragrance. Oh! 
that we mi ght always find modesty, purity, sincerity, and worth, em- 
bodied in the form, over which nature may have thrown the charm of 


"bo beauty. That every casket might encase a perfect jewel. 
at 


Virtue and beauty might go hand in hand, and no flower “bloom — 
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without perfume.” Then would the standard of female exCellence 
and female influence be elevated to the highest pinancle of earthly con 
sideration. 

Men too, as often probably as women, are guilty of the shamefiy 
practice of coquetting. Be they of either sex, we pour the same gy. 
athemas on their death-deserving heads. Nor is this the language of 
painful experience, as might be presumed ; for as yet, we have never 
suffered from a deceiver’s arts. But the promptings of humanity, the 
suggestions of common sense, and all moral considerations, agree in 
the conclusion, that coquetry should be held in universal disrepute 
and detestation, as a bane, a curse, and a blight upon the face of the 


earth. VESPERIUS Sprucz. 


GLEN COMFORT. 


The sunbeams rest on mountain-slopes— 
Cloud-banks are piled on high, 
. Or flow in dreamy languor 
Along the summer sky. 


Onsuch an eve, in “fancy’s flight,’ 
My longing spirit roves ’ 
Afar to thee, Glen Comfort, 
Sweet home of shady groves. 


I see thy fields ot waving grain 
Bend softly to that breeze, 

Which brings the forest-music, 
The whispers of the trees. 


I hear the lowing of the kine— 
Their bells swing to and fro 
With the low and measured tinkle 

1 heard there long ago. 


I see the busy farm-yard 
Just at the close of day— 

The men across the meadow 
With wagon-loads of hay. 


Along the lake’s smooth surface 
The fading sunlight streams ; 
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The South wind lifts the lilies 
To catch the parting gleams, 


As with their lips of gold 

They kiss the flowers—‘‘ Good-night!”’ 
And leap into the heavens 

To other realms of light; = 


Then the angel flowerets drooping, 
Each head upon its breast, 

With richest fragrance laden 
They gently sink to rest. 


Now the paths half hid in shadow, 
That warns me to return, 

The night-bird’s lonely music 
Wakes echo in the burn. 


My heart clings to this silence— 
Would fain prolong its stay; 
But in the West are dying 
The last faint gleams of day. 


I'll hie me to the hill-tops, 
Where, through the foliage green, 
Half curtained in the darkness, 
The cottage may be seen. 


I'll cross the bridge so softly: 
And then I'll be sure and look 

At the willows drooping over 
The old familiar brook. 


Right brightly through the window | 
I see the fire-light shine ;— 

I must—I must go nearer 
That dear old home of mine. 


The gate swings lightly open ; 
And am I here a guest, 

To place my foot a moment 
Where hallowed memories rest! 


If I should draw the curtain, 
Can I, with unnerved eye, 

Behold that dear apartment 
And breathe not there a sigh? 


Can I behold my mother— 
Receive her fond embrace— 
Can I believe another 
Is seated in her place ? 
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Across the old brown hearth-stone, 
My father’s wonted seat, 

Can I receive his blessing, 

Low bending at his feet? 


No, no! I'll crush the longing; 
Again, again roam !— 

Why should my footsteps tarry, 
When strangers fill my home! 


I’ve waited long in sadness, 
When, (all my wandering o’er,) 
With heart made young by gladness 
I'd press my native shore. 


But far from shady wildwood 
Loved faces would seem strange,— 

(Their hearts, though warm as ever), 
I could not bear the change. 


They tell me that my brothers 
"Mong the mighty of the land, 
When learned in worldly wisdom, 
May some day proudly stand. 


I'd rather have them hunters— 
Free children of the glen— 

All noble, brave, and sturdy, 
Than courtly polished men. 


And Jean, my darling sister, 
~Couldst thou the forest leave, 
Where tall and spreading oak-trees 
Their branches interweaye? 


Where o'er the hills thou roamedst, 
Fleet-footed as a deer, 

Or on the lake swift-gliding, 
Thy tiny boat didst steer? 


I'd clasp her in my strong arms, 
Support and comfort give ; 

I'd win her back to health again, 
And bid her long to live; 


I'd seek with her the wild-flow’rs, 
And skim the silvery lake— 

Again to joy and beauty— | 
Her sinking heart would wake. 


But far from cool Glen Comfort, 
Where crystal streamlets flow, 
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Where over rye-fields golden 
The healing South-winds blow, 


Thou ’lt droop, my bonny wood-flower— 
My pet, my violet wild, 

The air of hill and yalley 
But suits the forest-child. 


On foreign shores I'll linger— 
’Mid strangers I'll remain, 

But Memory’s last, sweet picture, 
My heart shall still retain. 


Long, long have we been parted 
The years are full of woe— 

I cannot see thee dying, 
Thy pain I would not know. 


But there's a home far higher— 
More lovely than the Glen, 


- When thou hast reached that valley 


I hope to meet thee then. 


Though we were blest in childhood, 
O’er fairer hills we'll roam; 

Though sorrow comes to teach us, 
That heaven alone is home. 


Huxtsvitie, Ala., January 16th, 1859. 


Mary E. Lusres. 


THE BIBLE—ITS DIVINE AUTHENTICITY. 


BY ELDER S. K. MELTON. 


No. IL. 


| Matthew and Luke each opens his New Testament history by 
s'ving from the archives of the nation, and the rolls of lineage, the 
“ncestry of Jesus up to Adam: Matthew by Joseph his legal father; 
Luke by Mary his natural mother. By the legal paternal line, He is 


| 


4 ae to be the sixty-sixth in descent from Adam; by the maternal 
i" ine, He is the seventy-sixth. The Apostolic writings furnish a his- 
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tory of the Jews down to the crucifixion of their promised Deliverey 
and their repudiation as a nation and people of God, and the adop. 
tion of believing Jews and Gentiles, in the Lord Jesus, as one in thes: 
| stead; while the prophecies of the New Testament indicate the desti. 

ny of Israel according to the flesh, as well as Israel according to the 
spirit, till the final consummation. Such is the plan of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. [rom the plan of the Bible, as well ag its 
philosophy, may be strongly argued its claims upon the faith and ad. 
miration of all mankind, from the beggar to the king. Its philoso- 
phy is, that without piety no person can be happy, and that with it 
any person, in any outward circumstances, may be happy to the full 
extent of his capacity for human happiness. It is, therefore, truly 
worthy of the fullest acceptation of all. We must not think, however, 
that God has intended that this earth shall be a heaven in its present 
state, though we may sit together in heavenly places, and enjoy many 
foretastes of the rich fruition, until the time of the coming of the New 


Jerusalem from God out of heaven down to earth, at the consumma- 
tion of all things. . 


But human enjoyment 1s neither animal nor angelic enjoyment. 
Animal or sensual enjoyments are exclusive and supreme in the brutal 
creation; but in man they are subordinate. If the intellect is made 
subordinate to the animal passions and propensities, or if the intellect 
is in subordination to the moral and spiritual enjoyments, its pleas- 
ures are essentially different. For, intellectual pleasures are depend. 
ent upon the ministry which the intellect performs. In the first case 
they ate but refined animalism; in the second, they are spiritual and 
divine. In this view, all human enjoyments are reduced to two classes: 
the one is spiritual, and the other is carnal; the one is moral, social 
and refined; the other is selfish, exclusive, and gross ; the one rises, 
the other sinks—and that throughout time and eternity. The phil- 
osophy of the Bible is, therefore, the philosophy of human happiness, 
and the only philosophy which commends itself to the cultivated un- 
derstanding of mankind. No mere rationalist, philosopher or 843°, 
ever proposed such a view of happiness to mankind; it is peculiar to 
the Bible. 1t.is an original and divine conception, and evinces the 
divine authorship of that book, or volume of Revelation; from the 
object and character of which, its divine authority may be most oe 
umphantly argued. It isa book equally worthy of God to bestow 
and of mankind to receive. Dictated by infinite benevolence, chara’ 
terized by supreme intelligence and perfectly adapted to the gens : 
human beings, it is worthy of universal reception and of the most 
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profound and grateful homage. Its plan must be superhuman, for no 
one class of men of any age, could have formed such a plan, as that 
of writing the history of one family for thousands of years, and of in- 
corporating with that history a scheme of eternal redemption from 
| sin. And yet it is as clear as the sun in a cloudless sky, that Moses, 
Joshua, Ezra and Nehemiah, with the Jewish historians, prophets and 
| poets, during a period of fifteen hundred years, were without concert, 
| conference, or voluntary co-operation, prosecuting just such an object 
without seeming to comprehend it. And not only they, but all the 
patriarchs before Moses, all the renowned fathers of mankind, from 
Adam to Moses, were orally transmitting such information to their 
descendants; and all the scribes of the Jews from Malachi to Matthew, 
were in their chronicles of Jewish times, recording incidents and 
events such as make out the entire lineage of the history of Jesus 
Christ, from Adam to Joseph his legal father, and Mary, his natural 
mother. This was done but once in all time, and for a purpose just | 
'; as peculiar and singular as the Bible itself. 


The Skeptic or Infidel might as well argue that king Hiram’s thirty 
thousand woodsmen and builders, and king Solomon’s one hundred 
and fifty thousand hewers, stone-cutters, and carriers of burdens, with 
his thirty-three hundred supervisors, and directors, were severally 
and individually working, each one after a plan of his own, and that 
without concert, and pre-engagement, all the materials were fitted up 
intoa temple, the most magnificent that ever stood upon earth—the 
wonder of the world, and the glory of architecture—as to pretend 
that those shepherds, husbandmen, fishermen, artisans, historians, 
law-givers, and kings, living as they did in different countries, in ages 
very remote, speaking diverse languages, and of almost every pecu- 
liarity of character, could have, either by accident or design, gotten 
up such a volume as the Bible; marked in every page by a peculiar 
originality of character, a most striking unity of design, pervading 
an almost infinite variety of circumstantial details, and in a style the 
most simple, artless and sublime. The doctrine of a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms into a universe, indicative of design, and adaptations 
48 innumerable as the stars, as countless as the sands of the sea, would 
be a rational hypothesis, and credible theory, compared with such an 
assumption. The divine inspiration of the holy scriptures is, indeed, 
fully proved by the divine wisdom and knowledge contained in the 
record itself; the author is known by his works. Though the Bible 
Contains internal evidence of its truthfulness, it is surrounded and 
Crowded with external evidences. The Bible reveals what human | 
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wisdom and intelligence cannot fathom; yet human intelligence mys 
receive and approve. God has affixed to it his sign-manuel—to the 
missions of the apostles and prophets, in the miracles which the 

performed and the prophecies which they uttered; not only go, but 
he has stamped upon it the treasures of wisdom and knowledge which 
it contains; and with all its gracious and divine developments, doe. 
trine, heavenly spirit, and divine precepts, he has incorporated the 
most indubitable indications of its superhuman, supernatural, and di- 
vine origin. Asa direct method of showing the absurdities of the 
hypothesis that the Bible is a concerted production of men, and as 
an assault upon the fortress of error, I shall first attempt to show 
what would be the result of such hypothesis. And as a vindication 
of such a course I will cite to the course pursued by the Apostle, in 
arguing the truth of the resurrection. ‘If there be,” says he, “no 
resurrection from the dead,” etc., 1 Cor., fifteenth chapter. I assume 
first that the claim of the Bible to be truly God’s word, is either true 
or false. If it is true, it ought to be regarded and obeyed; if it is not 
true, it ought to be disproved and repudiated ; for if untrue, it is the 
grandest imposture ever imposed on mankind. All men, so far, | 
presume, will agree with these postulata. Let us then suppose it to 


be untrue, or in other words, that is all a falsehood—a farce—a fabri- 
cation of lies. What then? 


1. There is not a credible history in the world. 2. There is no 
sincerity in martyrdom. 3. If the gospel facts are false, then learn- 
ing and talents are of no value. 4. On the admission that the Bible 
is not true, there is no connection between goodness and truth, and 


no excellency at allin truth. 5. If the Blble be not true, then false- 


hood, imposture, and error are better than truth. 6. Ifthe Bible be false, 
(as all who reject it affirm,) then there is no reason in the Universe; 
or, what is the same thing, Creation is a maze without a plan, and 
nature works in vain. All this attends the hypothesis that the Bible 


is false; and what a horrifying association of feelings and thoughts 


does this superinduce in the mind of man! It is equivalent to say ing 
there is no Good Being above Man. No one of Almighty Power 
who could speak to man, to enlighten him touching his origin, be 
nature, his relations, his obligations, or his final destiny. And that's 
equal to saying, there is no Supreme Good One, no Creator, 10 Pro- 
prietor of mankind. For, who can imagine a Supreme Intelligence 
of Almighty Power, and of Infinite Benevolence, who made ote 
and inspired him with such desires, aspiring for a knowledge of _ 
self; with such longing after happiness, perfect and complete felicity: 
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and who has, himself, the faculties of speech, the power of commu- 
| nicating a knowledge of himself to mankind; and yet has never 
spoken to him; never enlightened him on the only point vital to all 
his best interests—his eternal destiny. And compared with which, 
all other enjoyments possible to man as he is, are not in the propor- 
| tion of an atom to a Universe, or a moment to a boundless eternity. 
| Such a hypothesis is at war with every oracle of reason, with every 
decision of common sense, and with all the analogies of the universe, 
Surely, it cannot be—it is impossible!! There is a God—there is a 
book of God—there is truth in history—there is sincerity in martyr- 
dom—there is value in talent and learning—there is excellence in 
truth—truth is better than falsehood and imposture—and there is 
reason in the Universe and a glorious destiny for mankind. 

The Bible has been proved to be a divine Revelation, by as many 
of the millions of mankind as have believed it to the salvation of 
their souls; but it has never been proved to be false, to a single indi- 
vidual of the human race. Nor can it be so proved. Noman, who 
understands what he says, can in truth affirm that he even believes it 
to be false. For, who can believe anything without oral or written 
| testimony? There is not to be found any testimony, worthy of regard, 
| in contradiction of the testimony of the apostles and prophets; and 
| therefore, in the absence of such testimony, a person can no more 
believe it to be false than a blind man can see his way at midnight, 
or see the sun ina cloudless day. A man may doubt whether it is 
true; but to believe it to be false, or to be assured that it is not true, 
is utterly impossible. Therefore, it may be said, that no man, who 
understands what he says, will affirm it to be false, or even say that he 
believes it to be false. So we find that, while there is not even the 
shadow of evidence of its falsity, the world abounds with evidence 
of its truthfulness. It is filled with internal, and surrounded with 


external evidences, innumerable and overwhelming, of its divine ema- 
nation. 


Some persons object to the Bible, because, as they say, its divine 
' inspiration is yet a subject of debate. Such superficial thinkers and 

pseudo-reasoners are greatly defective in reason, education, and sound 

thinking. Did any one ever hear of anything that had been proved 
to all the world? Is there a single historic fact that is believed by 
_ everybody? If there be not one such, then every historic fact is yet 
ig mn debate. But shall we say that no proposition is proved, because it 
| 1s not done to the satisfaction of the whole world, or until everybody 
believes it? The Gospel will never be out of dispute while there is 
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one Infidel or Skeptic in the world. It is, however, no more a dis- 
paragement of its truth, or its claims upon mankind, than it js an ar. 
gument against any proposition, fact, or testimony, that all the 
world has not yet acquiesced, or concurred, in its truth. We cannot 
believe by proxy, as nations, as empires, or as worlds. We must, 
each one, believe for himself. Therefore the evidence must be cop. 
sidered, understood and appreciated by every individual for himself 
But the fact that millions of all orders of mind, the greatest and 
most gifted of mankind, have believed it to be true—vast multitudes 
of them even suffering martyrdom for its sake; and that not one indi. 
vidual can believe it to be false, is a consideration that ought to sat- _ 
isfy every modest inquirer; and, were it possible, cover with shame _ 
those reckless and senseless dogmatists, who declaim against a book 
—of the contents and history of which they know comparatively 
nothing—because it is yet in debate. On their own showing, there is 
nothing credible, or worthy of universal acceptance, because there is 
nothing which is not a matter of doubt or disbelief, either real or pre- 
tended, with some persons. But I do not argue the question of the 
truth of the Bible with such persons—it is useless.” They have no 
arguments, and are not susceptible of conviction, because they are 
not willing, nor capable of appreciating the weight and force of argu- 
ment, however potent and conclusive. 

Though I have not given a tithe of the topics from which the 
truth of the Bible may be irrefragably argued, yet enough, one might 
think, is given, to satisfy the candid, whose minds can discern the 
force of argument, is contained in the foregoing considerations. Chris- 
tianity has stood erect, in the midst of all sorts of adversaries, for 
eighteen centuries, the Bible much longer. Jews, Pagans, Turks, 
and Infidels of every shade and character have opposed it; but, like 
the pillars of Hercules, the rock of Gibraltar, or the everlasting hills 
and mountains, it has bid defiance to all the billows of the ocean, and 
to all the tempests of Satan, to shake it from its impregnable and im- 
movable basis. It is firm as the throne of its author. 
| “Wide as the world is God’s command, 

Vast as eternity his love; 
Firm as his throne, his truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 
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TO SIRIUS. 


Shine on, imperial star! 

In peerless splendors let thy glories shine, 
That I may worship God with purer love, 
Before thy shrine. 


With joy serene I wait 
The winter solstice—for thy sparkling light, 
(Save our own planets,) fairest of the gems 
That crown the night. 


Thro’ the mysterious voids, 
With speed unrivalled whirl thy glitt’ring car, 


Emit, as now, thy heaven-illuming rays, 


Transcendant star! 


While on thy orb I gaze, 
Thou bright reflector of thy Maker's skill, 
I feel the benediction of thy beams, 

My bosom fill! 


‘What art thou, radiant one?” 
Whose soft effulgence, streaming from afar, 
Doth seem the golden gate which angel hands 
Have “left a-jar !”” 


Say, beauteous visitant, 
Wast with the stars that hymned creation’s birth, 
Or wast thou twin-born with our regal sun, 

Our own green Earth? 


Didst shed thy silvery sheen, 
O’er the first bridal in young Eden's bowers, 
Ere sin’s malarious breath had cursed its fruit, 
And closed its flowers? 


Didst follow with thy gaze, 
The ling’ring footsteps of the exiled pair— 
And intervene thy cheering light to save— 
From wild despair? 


"Tis not for thee to answer— 
Nor God’s ‘forbidden knowledge to reveal; 
Thine is the task, in his broad firmament 
To set thy seal! 
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There, mid revolving spheres— 

In concert with melodious voices—raise 

The strain sublime, till distant world’s shall hear, 
And join thy praise! 


All glorious chorister! 
Still chant, as now, that deep, mclodious psalm, 
Floating oft earthward with its cadence sweet, 
Our souls to calm! 


Not made in vain wast thou, 
That canst with love, our marble hearts inspire | 
To Him whose living breath still keeps a-glow 
Thine altar fire! 


: FLORENCE, 
Wilderness, Ky., January, 1861. ‘ 


OR, 


Why Tom Smith Did’nt Get Rich. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Peele 


Of all phrases which fall from the lips of mankind, the one that 
heads this article is the most unmeaning and useless. Now, dear 
reader, we will give you a little sketch from the book of life, and 
show you why our hero did not get rich. 

Few indeed there could be found in our village, who did not know 
Tom Smith, and well did he merit the good report of his neighbors. 
Hie was born amongst them—had been educated amongst them—and 
such had been the amiability of his manners, the benevolence of his 
disposition, and rectitude of his conduct, that he had never, during ® 


period of sixty years, had a quarrel with, or made an enemy of 3 


single person in the town. 


: Now, it was generally supposed that Tom was thriving 1 the 
world, and that not’ only would he have a snug competence for his 


declining years, but would be enabled to leave something quite hand : 


some to his wife. It was well known that for several years previous 
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to his marriage, he had made frequent investments in the savings’ 
bank, and it was even calculated by the more exact gossips, that Tom 
had over three thousand dollars laid by. 

Heedless of the good natured babblers, Tom kept plodding on. 
Most people said, and every body thought, that Tom Smith was a rich 
man. But he wasn’t! And how the folks stared, and wondered, and 
gossipped, when at the age of sixty-two, Tom left the world, his wife 
and daughter, and barely sufficient to pay his funeral expenses. 

But why was n’t Tom Smith rich? We will proceed to enlighten 
you. Tom had a wife, who, though beautiful in her person, graceful 
in her carriage, industrious in her habits, yet would “keep up appear- 
ances,’ and from whose lips ever fell the words, “what will the world 
say?” 

No one could, or did appreciate a woman more than Tom did his 
wife, and though he saw and regretted her besetting sin, he had not 
the moral courage to denounce it. Sometimes, it is true, he would 
endeavor to reason with her; but then, though he put forth the most 


convincing and incontrovertible arguments in favor of his proposi- 


tions, she had such a sweet and persuasive voice, that he was sure to 
be defeated, and the debate always ended with, ‘ Well, Tom, my love, 
I dare say you are right, but what will the world say?” and poor Tom, 
silenced by this unaccountable interest manifested by the world in his 
domestic arrangements, could only wonder how he could ever have 
been so oblivious of the world’s approbation. 


For instance, when discussing the necessary arrangements for their 
marriage, Tom suggested one coach to church—a few friends to din- 
her—a dance in the evening, ‘and business next day; but the bride 
elect, anxious to “keep up appearances,’ remarked, “ That though for 
herself, she didn’t care how things went on, yet ‘what would the 
world say?” Had n’t Mrs. Jones a couple of coaches, a pair of greys 
to each, footmen in liveries, and why should they do things less re- 
spectfully 2?” 

This reason was conclusive ; the world required them, and coaches, 
greys, footmen, were all agreed on. mn 

“Then you know, Tom, it is always customary for newly married 
people, Who would stand well with the world, to make a wedding 
jaunt for a week or too, to some fashionable watering place.” 

This was a matter of course, and so to please the world, they went 
to Saratoga. 

Then it was agreed that as Mrs. Fizzle sent out cakes, cards, and 
gloves—they should do likewise. Then, Mrs. Dizzy had such a lovely 
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commenced with their union, and ended only with the death of Tom, | 


a set, Mrs. Date had such a love of a piano, Mrs. Crane had 
such handsome Brussels carpets, Mrs. Brown had such rich windoy 
blinds, Mrs. Screws had such a dear safe, Mrs. Price had such a duck 
of a clock, Mrs. Bouncer had such charming screens—therefore, that 
the world might not accuse her of parsimony, Tom had to copy, or ) 
excel his neighbors. | 
Then, again, the Babies—precious innocents, ---must of necessity, be 
treated like other genteel babies ; and elegancies and luxuries were sup- 
plied, ad libitum, and when all their attention could not keep the little 
dears alive, hat-bands, gloves, and cakes must be distributed at the 
funerals—it would be such a shame, as this was the last tribute of — 
affection that could be paid them, not to do as other respectable parents 
did. 
And thus they’ went on. This deference to the opinions of the 
world, and this desire to compete with and outdo their neighbors, 


and the poverty of his widow and orphan daughter. 


And this was the reason “ Why Tom Smith did n't get rich.” 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Inscribed to a Bereaved Mother. 


Mother, yearning so wearily, 
Mourning in grief and pain, 
Missing the light of a laughing eye, 
A voice whose accents were melody, 
And a golden head, that was wont to lie | 
Where it ne’er may rest again. 


Missing the arms which, lovingly, ' 
Over thy neck were thrown, | 
And the gentle clasp of a tiny hand; | 
The cherished pet of the household band, | 
For ever passed to the silent land, 
Leaving thee thus alone. 


Muse not ever, despairingly, | 
Over thy darling’s tomb; | 
Thy bud of promise, so pure and bright, | 
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So early chilled by earth’s with’ring blight, — 
Transplanted now to a world of light, 
Forevermore shall bloom. 


Come to the blessed mercy seat, 
Laying thine off’ring down, 
And as thou bendest before the shrine, 
Think of the measure of love divine;— 
Could’st thou not yield this jewel of thine, 
To deck the Saviour’s crown? 


What though the voice of melody 
Is hushed in silence here; 

It is heard amid the angel throng, 

It mingles now in the angel's song; 

“Glory to God,’ it’s notes prolong. 
In measures sweet and clear. 


Safe in the mansions of the blest; 
Safe in the Shepherd's care: 
A ransomed one in the Seraph band, 
A harp of gold in the tiny hand:— 
O if thou gainest the better land, 
Thow lt find thy treasure there! 


Memphis, Feb. 11th, 1861. 


MAUD AND I. 


Maud and I—how sweetly the words flowed from my lips. Il 


Should one day carry home my dear Maud—to an humble home per- 
chance, but full of love and sunshine. We would not fear poverty, 
_ With loving hearts and hands, we would work side by side, all in all 
| es one another. Distrust her I may! never her—my future gentle 
_ Wife. And with Maud’s fingers clasped in my hgnd, I was thinking 
_ of the future, reveling in hopes fair and He 

| deluding. She was weeping by the side of her last earthly protector, 


but only the more 


eats T alone left to cherish the frail being which clung to me more te- 
ae as she knelt by her father’s tomb. While she was busy 
Inking of the past—stern reality—I was scheming, dreaming of the 
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days to come when we should be one in heart and life. Oh, you, who 
have felt the want of sympathy, mercy, or even cold justice, ridicul 
not the poor youth who forgets the present in blissful dreams of what 
is to be. We jostle on, one by another, turn a cold Shoulder to oy 
suffering neighbor, and still we pray for mercy as we hope to be for. 
given. One kind word, only one, can often heal the broken in § 
why then is it often withheld. 

When grief had spent its last, my Maud and T left the courts of 
the dead and hastened to the dwellings of the living. In the one 
bright sunny corner of old England was the home of Maud—home— 
ah! the very word is a mockery tomy ear. In a large boarding-hous 


pirit; 


—rickety with use and age, blackened with the smoke which showed | 
the finger-prints of Time, here Maud ate and slept. This was her 


home. Morning after morning, Maud and her poor father, before his 
death had gone from this old house; threaded their way midst the 


suffocating smell of smoke; the noise of vehicles; the shouts of news. _ 


peddlers; the ,supplicating prayer of the poor mendicant. Her 
thronged the rich and poor—so different, ‘and yet so similar; each 
bearing within, a soul, each bearing without, the marks of that soul's 
struggles within, and this alone was the difference. Oh! tell me not 
of rank and wealth; what are they, but emblems “of the earth, ear 
thy?” And amid all these classes Maud and I hurried on—caring for 
none but ourselves. Selfish we were, but what holy selfishness. | 
was only living, struggling, in order to shield that one by my side; 


she was thinking of the happy home so soon to be ours. Our world © 


was little, but it had a great focus-—love. 


At last we reached our destination. Maud and I went into the” 


sitting-room, parlor, there was none. How many hearts had beet 


made happy in thishumble place! Could any ever have been broken 
there ? 


Strange it is, yet we forget others’ miseries in our own happiness; 
we look abroad and see mirth and gayety dancing hand in hand on 


green slopes by the side of clear waters—nought but peace vane 
None suffer whilst our cup is so full, brimming full, that 9 straw 


would make it run over. But I must hurry, I moralize too much. 


Even now there was something little less lighter than a stray | 


ie of 
which would soon not only cause our cup to overflow—the chalice 


happiness would not only be emptied, but the cup itself ane 
pieces with all our hopes. A letter was lying on the table directed 


ot 
Maud Warden; there was a foreign post-mark on 1t. Maud could” 
be induced to open it. 
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“Oh! I cannot,” she said, “I know that something will happen, I 
eel it here,” and she placed her hand over her heart. 
| «My dear Maud, don’t tremble so, you are foolish, child, indeed 

vou are. It may be that your uncle has determined to come to his | | 
| home here. It will be all for the best, open the letter, now, calm 
| yourself.” 
| — She would not, “I cannot bear this suspense, better first than last,” 
| said I to her. 

“Open it Edgar, I have no right to keep any secrets from you 
now.” 

“No dearest, it is your letter, and you must open it yourself, \ 
What a silly child you are. Don’t you know that nothing could ever 
| make me change my love? You are mine, “ mine to the heart-core, : a 


The letter purported to be one from her uncle who had gone to a 
the Indies with the hope of amassing wealth. He had succeeded far ane Wy 


beyond his expectation, and now was coming back to merry “ould : | 
England.” 
Maud burst into tears again, and as I had no control over her, I |e 
thought best to leave her alone. a 
_ . Hlow I grasped my coat tighter over my breast, as I strode through 
_ fog which had now settled down so thick that it wss impossible to i? 
distinguish any object before the face. I felt my very heart was full. * ie 

_ How this would end, I could not tell. Maud was too young to be- 4. 
come my wife yet, or 1 would not have waited a day, no, nor a mo- 
lent. As it was I had to be guided by reason as well as impulse. 

_ BB And so the old nabob is coming back again. Why did he not wait a 


lew years at least, thought I. Then Maud and I could have welcom- 
| cdhim toa home. It may be best asit is. His wealth I do not care 
_ Afig for, if it were not that Maud would be made more comfortable; a 
—formyself, I can rough whatever comes. No, one thing is certain, 1 


Maud and I cannot be separated. Would he look upon me as an in- 
terloper? I loved Maud only for herself; money, or no money, would 
_ ‘hever change my feelings—and she, I knew too well to suspect her, 


could uever feel less for me than she does now, as long as I maintain 
my self-respect. | 


| I bewildered my brain with thoughts like these. Sometimes Hope 
; Was the fairy which fanned me with her wings into peaceful slumber. 
S| Then Doubt that dark shadow came peering over my shoulder, ma- 


king odd grimaces at me. 


{ Time at last brought the wanderer. We both welcomed him— 
| Maud and 1. 
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Strange beings we are. Before Maud’s uncle came back, we were 
one in heart and purpose, and therefore equal; and now What 4 
change! Maud was the adopted daughter of a wealthy man—and | 
the son of poverty, claiming kindred with mother Earth. It Was on 
her bosom that I nightly rocked myself to sleep. It was she Who 
caught the tears which poured from my heart, not tears, but the life 
, heart-blood—came dripping from my eyes. 

The stars shone on me in their calm, glittering splendor; the blue 
heavens looked as beautiful, as pure as ever down on the poor out-cast; 
the air blew as gently around me, fanning my feverish brow and 
cheek, as if all were happiness around. : 

Why, oh! why, was I left alone in my grief? Was I the only suf _ 
ferer? were there no others to whom the stars, the heavens, and the 
air seemed to mock, to exult in their sufferings. ae 

I sprung from the side of that tomb a sterner, if not a better man. © 
The ocean should separate us. I could not dwell upon the same land 
with those friends who had thrust me from them. America should — 
be my home, yes, America—the home of the erring, the wanderer, 
and the forsaken; where I should carve out for myself a name anda — 
| destiny. I would be independent, no longer cringe and fawn to those, | 
who no better than myself, exact my homage. Hurrah for freedom, — 
liberty, or death! I would be where man is man, be he ever so hum- | 
ble, so poor—where greatness did not come from birth, but from true 
merit. 

The next day found me embarked upon a vessel bound to New — 
York. I had bid no one good-bye. Alone upon the wide waters, 
wearily, wearily, the hours sped on. Thoughts of the one I had cal: 
led mine own filled up the long gaps of day; and the nights, oh shall 
I tell of them! nights of unrest, of trouble, when’ the black demon— 
Doubt—came unbidden and unwelcome into the chambers of my s0ul, _ 
seized my heart-strings, jangled notes, more discordant than could 
ever have come from the wails of the river Cocytus. 

Days and nights went by, and still I dragged out my poor existence. 
What to me was the dread of being buried in the briny deep’ Teared 
- for neither death nor life. 
| At last the ship’s voyage was over. The loud noise, the bustling, 

: the tramp of many feet, told me that we were anchoring. J was a 

| te struggle in a strange country, to battle with the spirit, and A 

| the body. I would live, I must live, how, I knew not. My cnet 

_ Was good, sufficient to allow me to hope of being able to obtain 4 nag 
uation as master of languages in some school. I advertised, day afer 
day I walked the streets bearing up, waiting, waiting only for bal 
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to do. I would do any thing rather than be idle, rather than wear 
‘hat nameless burden on my heart. 


Sometimes I went back to my lodgings determined to end my suf- 


—ferings. What, kill yourself for disappointed love! No, not for that, 
but because those who should have been my friends, had thrust me 
from them. Had my life been my own, I would not have hesitated. 


But the future, the future which would hold me accountable for all 
my deeds. “Thou shalt not kill,” loomed up, written with a pen of 


 firein bloody words. Amen! “Thou shalt not kill.” 


My pounds were fast becoming pence. How to live, became now 
how tosave. Days, weeks, and even months might go by before em- 


- ployment could be obtained. Those, who have struggled thus, alone 
can know the torment of despair. , 


What was my joy one morning to find a note addressed to me! A 


teacher was wanted to go South to teach the classics in a seminary. 
I did not hesitate, in three days I was on my way to work. Now, in 
my journey I had time to think. A girls’ school—so I shall have 
_ charge of young ladies. And I began to scheme for the future. I 
_ knew, I felt that there would be no fears as to ny abo the were 
| sufficienty right. But an unmarried man—“ well, what of that,” I 


| bear yousay. We are not in France where girls and young men are 
| taught to fear each other. No, it was not that, I was timid. My 


nerves had been overtaxed; my brain was reacting now. Could I 


conduct myself in a manner so as to cause no misconstruction to be 
| placed on my actions. I had never taught young ladies. And then 
American girls especially—they were enigmas to me. I understood 


the French conventionalities, the English girl’s mode of conduct. But 
these would be entirely strange to me. I knew that youth aud beau- 


| 'y could and did produce a powerful effect on most men, but especi- 
| lly on such nervous sensitive men as myself. I was half tempted to 


| break my engagement, to seek something more congenial to my na- 
| ture, 


At the city of M , in Georgia, was my, destination, I secured 
lodgings, and went to make my best bow to the principal of the semi- 
Naty, Mrs. Allison, as soon as I could make the necessary changes 
‘my apparel. I did try to make myself look as respectable as my 
‘ardrobe would allow me, what man would not? The future position 
Which I was to occupy demanded it. Respect for her whose estab- 
lishment I was to enter, demanded it. 

(began to be more calm as the hour at whieh I was to present 
nyself neared. Something whispered “hope, hope, all will yet be 


well.” TI threaded streets, unfamiliar to me, until I arrived at the 
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block, where the words placed conspicuously on a door-plate, told me 
here was my future work-shop. What were the materials with which 
I had to labor—good—bad—or merely indifferent—or most probably 
a combination of all three. 
My name was announced—Mr. Edgar Arnold, Mrs. Allison ros 
to receive me. Did you ever picture out what an acquaintance woul 
be when you should stand face to face with them, and then find tha 
your ideal portrait and the real one resembled each other as mush qs 
the artist’s drawing did, when he was obliged to write the name of 
the article under it. 1 had expected to mect one, it may be, yet 
young, wearing the weeds of mourning, or probably a woman, taci. 
turn, morose, or sullen. Judge of my surprise in finding the lady 
youthful, very, so much so that I scarcely knew whether ‘to address 
her as principal or not. ‘Be seated, Mr. Arnold,” and she motioned 
me to a chair opposite her. She wore no widow’s cap, nor widow's 
weeds. Her wavy and black hair was wound plainly and smoothly 
around the back of her head; and the light grey silk, relieved by its | 
pale blue trimmings told of a quiet yet elegant taste. She saw my 
surprise, but merely showed her knowledge by a quiet smile. 
“My agent wrote me that he had secured me a professor,’ she 
said, “I hope that we willagree. It is too late this evening to see 
the classes; but I will tell you all I can, so as to give you a fair be- 
ginning. There are four grades which study Latin, you are to have 
charge of them; two,which study Greek, making in all six recita- 
tions—a good day’s work. You will have some hours out of school, 
which you may devote as you please, that is your business, not mine. 
Still, 1 would like to have you appear before them as becoming one!" 
your profession, gain their respect and all will be well.” 
We finally agreed upon the salary, small it might appear to some 
But to mea princely fortune. A thousand dollars a year. 
Mrs. Allison and spent the evening conversing upon thousan 
different subjects. England, France, and America, were our chie! 
themes of discourse. 
‘‘How,” said she, “do you conduct your female schools in } 
land ?”’ 
“T cannot tell you,” said 1. “I have never taught any but 
I always find it best however to adapt myself to the scholars, . 
them to me, or to my rules. So many different temperaments cou 
scarcely be governed by one code. I strive to learn the nature’ : 
those placed under my charge, and then act in accordance with the! 
characters, counteract the bad, and act with the good.” 
“One may find me peculiar, Mr. Arnold, in some respects, 
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said. “I never allow communications to pass between scholars during 
the hours of study, or recitation; and I prefer that all the other 
‘eachers in my institution would preserve that rule at least. Allow 
no correspondence from scholars to teacher, except what is absolutely 
necessary. [aim to make those under my charge independent stu- 
dents. What they learn, be it ever so little;must be their own work, 
and then we shall have fewer compiaints about the frivolity of women. 
Let them use their own powers; study each one for herself, and we 
shall have more original characters. I wish to do away with hot- 
house training—all fudge about girls being inferior in intellect to 
boys. Men and women are equal, if they would only think so.” 

She paused, as if expecting that I would enter the lists of combat. 
She could keep her opinion, and I would keep my own. 

“T doubt not that your method isa very good, and a very success- 
tulone,” said I; “but you must allow me the right to govern in my 
own class as I please; if [succeed as well as my predecessor has done, 
you will be satisfied, will you not?” 

“Yes, but [ don’t like the idea of having different rules in differ- 
ent recitations. But, however, you may try your method for a month, 
and then we can judge of the success.” \ 


Having completed all necessary arrangements, I bid her good 


evening. She made a stately bow, and I left. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


PORTFOLIO LEAVES. 


GENTLENESS. 


There is nothing so beautiful in our homes as the virtue of gentle- 
Hess; & thousand joys cluster around the hearth-stone where gentle- 
Hess reigns supreme. Poverty grows bright beneath its magical in- 
uence, and the heart crushed by sorrow is covered with a mantle of 
yy when gentleness with its warm loving hands, and soft words bends 
°ver it in the hour of its deepest affliction. Kvery Father and évery 
nother should endeavor to cultivate this spirit of gentleness, if they 
Would be happy, and help their children to be so—let them avoid as 
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the poison of asps every word that seems harsh and unkind. let them 
remember that the religion they profess to know is all meekness, gen. 
tleness, kindness, long-suffering, and patient; and if they indulge in 
harsh and unkind words and actions to each other, or to their chil. 
dren, they must expect their children and servants to do likewiso— 
they must therefore watch themselves, and avoid everything that 
borders on harshness, knowing that their influence must be fel 
through time, and through eternity. 


HOPE. 


When weary and suffering in this dark world of pain and tears— 
how sweet is the hope that tells us of that time when we shall rest in 
the bosom of our Redeemer forever. It matters not how dark the 
clouds are that hang around us, ; 


“If hope, sweet hope. 
That star on life's tremulous ocean,” 
burns brightly over our darkened pathway. All earth’s flowers may 
be crushed and broken, and our hearts may be bowed down beneath 
the darkness, but we know “It will all be bright in the morning, 
and gazing up steadfastly to heaven, our hearts grow calm and glad. 
and we are willing to wait for the full light and joy that 1s reserved 
for us in the “beautiful forever of God.” Then let us bear meekly, 
nay gladly, every sorrow that covers our heads. Our afflictions are 
but for a moment, and soon we shall rest on the bosom of our God. 
blest forever in the joy of our Lord. | MATILDA. 
WASHINGTON, December 20th. 


that 


An old fellow being visited by his pastor, was assured by him 

he could not be a good christian unless he took up his daily Sek 
about the 


whereupon he ¢ 


aught up his wife and began lugging her 
room. 
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THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


- 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


| 


'T was a beautiful eve, and a maiden sat 
And played with a crystal gem ; 
: There were visions untold in the clouds of gold, | 
| | But she turned not to gaze upon them. 
| “®n what art thou gazing, my gentle girl?’ 
| Sighed a beautiful zephyr fair ; 
‘ Art wishing that gem for a diadem, 
Or a jewel to deck thy hair? 
Art thou thinking of trinkets or jewels gay? 
Maiden, are these thy dreams to-day? 


‘ Art thinking, girl, of the eastern lands, 
Or castles of mystic light ; ; 

Or of sea-nymph’s caves in the ocean deep, 
Abounding in jewels co bright? 

Or of fairies who trip o’er the village green, 
Who woo their friends the flowers ; 

While gems like thine, on each forehead shine, 
With buds from the elfin bowers; 

Mermaids, and fairies, and castles grey, 
Maiden, are these thy dreams to-day?” 


‘ No—I dream not of mermaids or fairies bright, 
Or of jewels to deck my brow; 
But the absent I see, who are dear to me, 
By magic reflected now; 
And the tone of each voice comes back to me, 
As oft in the days of old; 
And I fancy I feel the warm breath steal, 
And their arms with mine own enfold ; 
Friendship and love that have passed away, 


These are my dreams—bright dreams, to-day.” 7 
Bautimors, Md. 
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ELLEN’S INHERITANCE. 


BY JULIA SOUTHALL, 


Chapter xvii. 


‘‘ Loves are little flowers that grow 
In soils on fire below.” 


So it was determined that Ellen should go to N—., and there 
were none to oppose her intention, for Mrs. Rutledge had no control 


over her actions, and Mr. Livingston readily gave his consent to any 
plan which would rid him of his fear—for Ellen had literally become | 


a dread to him. His ruling passion, avarice, had led to such close 


and uninterrupted attention to business, that his health was seriously | 
impaired, and to this he attributed the fears and torebodings that con- _ 


tinually pursued him; but these were the stings of an awakened con- 
science. 

Hortense, indeed, wept bitterly at the separation, and for a time 
united with Maximilian to dissuade her, but was forced, in the end, to 
acknowledge it was best. Lydia was grieved as much as her bird-like 
nature ever could be, and indulged in vindictive anathemas against 
Saltone and her sister, to her bosom friend, Annie, the house-maid. 
So, when Hortense was married and settled at Ingleside; when Mrs. 


Rutledge had accepted Genie’s inritation to take up her residence al — 


Red Branch, her beautiful home; when Lilian Scarborough and Henry 
Carstone had departed with Lydia Livingston, Mary Saltone, and a 
dozen others, on a bridal tour, then Edwin Scarborough, and Max'- 
milian Morris escorted Ellen to N 


The second day of her journey, which was continued in acomm | 
dious steamer, the rain fell foggily all the morning, and changed du- | 


ring the evening into a steadier dripping of small, thick drops; thus 
confining her to her cramped state-room, or the more uncomfortable 
cabin. When she reached N—— it was dusk, with the lateness of the 


hour, and the dimnegs of the fog and rain. LHllen shivered with cold 
and fatigue, but she answered cheerfully enough to Edwin's oF Max- 


imilian’s questions as to her welfare. Amid the bustle and confusi® 
which ensued on board the steamer, as it touched the pier, # 
caught Edwin’s whispered words, 

“Do not be despondent, Ellen; you have friends who love" 
serve you.” | . 
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| “Good-bye for a time, dearest sister,’ said Maximilian, pressing 
the chilled hand. “It is but for a short time that we will be separa- 
ted. And here is N——!” 
| “Come, Ellen, we must see you safely to your destination,’ ” said 
Edwin, drawing her hand through his arm, as they prepared to leave 
sthe boat. | 
mm As they stepped off the plank, a “hack” drove up as near as pos- 
| sible, and Ellen recognized the fresh voice that called from it, in cor- 
independent tones, 
“Ellen! Ellen Bryanstone!” 
1 F “It is Magnolia!” she cried, involuntarily withdrawing her hand 
from Maximilian. 

“Tt is, indeed!” said Edwin, and in a happy bustle which she did 
not comprehend in her confusion, she found herself seated in the ve- 
hicle beside Magnolia, who was exchanging greetings with Edwin 
and Maximilian. © | 

It was a singular meeting between those two. Magnolia Bloom 
and Edwin Scarborough. They had parted years before, and each ~ wt 
had cherished a memory of the other. The memory of a black-eyed. | 
girl, lithe and straight, with sunny cheeks and laughing eyes; the 
memory of a spirited boy, with boyish smiles, and frank, flashing 
eyes, the boy who gathered shells with her upon the beach. He met 
 & beautiful woman, with the bloom upon her cheek deeper, but not so 
bright; the black eyes brighter, but so cold and keen; the red lips 
fuller, but, when the smiles of welcome had fled, bearing traces of | 
thought and care, and a slight, firm curl that the lips of the girl never 
knew. She saw a tall man, thoughtful and grave. The boyish frank- 
hess gone out of the sad eyes; the smiles fled from the firm lips, which — | 
| to her disappointed eyes, wore an expression of hardness, and world- 
| tliness, which it pained her to see. 


They parted at Magnolia’s boarding-house, with kind words for 
Ellen, and friendly adieus for Magnolia Bloom. Kllen followod her 


up stairs, and up another flight, | ere they entered Magnolia'’s little 
room. 


A thin, recumbent form, which Magnolia addressed “dear mother,’ 
raised its languid head, and held out a pale hand cordially. 

“Tam glad to see you, Ellen,” said Mrs. Bloom, and Ellen believed 
it when she saw tears in her beth sunken eyes. 
i “This,” said Magnolia, throwing open a door leading to an inner 


room, “is your eyernent, Ellen. It is small, and roughly furnished, 
but, it is your own.’ 
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“Yes,” said Ellen, with smiles, “I shall be happy here, Magnolia,” 

“T hope so, truly, dear. It is time yon were at rest, I think.” 

“T shall rest evermore, Magnolia,” said Ellen, sadly, yet with 
smiles, ‘I can rest securely in a Savior’s love, satisfied that what He 
doeth is well.” | 

Magnolia raised her head and looked at her ina kind of awed gyr. 
prise, but she said nothing. It was now supper-time, and as Magnolia 
prepared her own meals, and took them in her own room, she now 
drew outa little round table and covered it with a snowy napkin, pla- 
cing plates for three. Then she wheeled her mother’s chair to the 
table and bade Ellen take her seat. _ 3 | 

“You must eat, Ellen,” she said, pouring the golden coffee steam. 
ing and fragrant into Ellen’s cup. “This loaf is warm and nice, and 
that milk is really milk, almost as good as country cream. Where 
did you say Genie lived ?” 

“One or two miles below Flower-dale,” replied Ellen, “TI believe 
the place is called Red-branch.”’ 

“What a singular name!” 

‘Very appropriate. It is taken from a small brook which flows 
through the plantation, and which, from a peculiarity of the soil, has 
a singular dull-red tinge. The place, however, is very beautiful.” 

‘Have you seen it ?” | 

“No, but Hortense says it is.” 

“T was mistaken,” thought Magnolia, “she does not love him, 
thank heaven. It was but a girlish fancy.” 

“Tow strange in Magnolia,” thought Ellen. ‘She is not usually 
so lacking in delicacy.” 

It was explained soon. After Mrs. Bloom had retired to rest, and 
Magnolia had drawn the curtains on the night and dampness, she 
went into Ellen’s little room, whither the latter had retired. It was 
a small room, with a tiny bed, which, however, looked inviting to 
the weary Ellen, with its coarse white pillows and checkered coverlet. 
She was sitting on the one chair with her head lying upon the small 
dressing-table. 


“ Killen,” said Magnolia, softly, laying her hand upon the drooping 
head.” 


Ellen raised her head and shook back the unbound hair. 


“T was thinking, dear Mag,” she said, “of my singular life.” , 
“Singular, indeed!” replied Magnolia, seating herself at Eilens 
feet, and clasping her thin hand. “ Will you tell me, Ellen, one thing, 
and forgive me for asking it?” 
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Yes, Magnolia.” | 
i «Did you truly love Joseph Saltone ?” 
- Ellen was silent a moment, and Magnolia whispered, “ Forgive 


me.” 

«[ understand now, Maggie,” said Ellen, “why you referred so 
unceremoniously to Mr. Saltone and Genie. It-was to test my strength. 
[ will speak to you unreservedly, for I know it is love for me that 
prompts the question. It will do me good to speak freely once, and 
then let that passage in my life be passed in silence, if not forgotten. 
[ loved—not Joseph Saltone, byt an ideal I carried by that name. I 
bowed down before this idol of clay and worshipped. When I found 
my mistake my love died. It was bitter, Magnolia. If I had loved a 
human being, less perfect than I fancied Joseph Saltone to be, had an 
honorable man found himself deceived in respect to his love for me, 
and candidly avowed this to me, I should have suffered, but not so 
deeply. He would still have been worthy of my respect. But it was 
notso. I had cherished a globule of ice which I thought a diamond, 
and when it melted before the fire of passion, I sorrowed, not for the 
drop of ice, but for the diamond! It is not so much a broken heart 
we have to mourn, as a broken dream.” 


“Ellen,” said Magnolia, suddenly, “do you know that J too, came 
very near mourning a ‘broken dream ?’” 

Magnolia 

“Yes,” said Magnolia, a rich glow reddening her olive cheek. 
“Ellen I have had a dream, broken ere it was complete.” 


She took up a little box upon the dressing-table, opened it and 
took out a string of shells. They were strung on a thread of scarlet» 


twisted into a slender cord. The shells were many in hue and very: 
delicate. 


“These were gathered on the beach just below my home. [I re- 
member it all. It was a mild morning in mid-summer, and the clover 
Was in bloom. I ran down through the field and on to the beach. 
| There were many rocks there, and I had a seat high up among them, 

Which I called my throne; but I did not go there that morning. I 
wandered up and down on the white beach, gathering shells. A 
pleasant voice called my name, ‘“ Magnolia?” He was standing near 
°° with his cap filled with shells, and the pearly spray glittering in 

coal-black curls. 

“*Here are better shells than those, Magnolia,” he said, and we 
‘tt down to string them. 

: “He twisted them in my hair and called me ‘Lovely,’ ‘ Undine,’ 
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and a dozen other names as fanciful and as absurd. We were chi) 
dren, and we loved like children, but from that day, my dream began, 
I said to him, as we sat together on the white sand: 

“¢When you are a man, you will forget me, and think no more 
how we wandered on the rock-beach and gathered shells.’ ” 

“Take this string of shells,’ he said—this is the string, Ellen 
‘and remember always, whenever you look at it, that I will love yo 
as long as I live; and you must never forget me.’” 

The beach of shells! how I loved the grey rocks that hemmed it _ 
and the delicate shells that paved it, and the foamy waves that dash. 
ed gaily to the shore! I was milder, happier, all that day. The sun 
shone for me with a more genial warmth, the distant song of the wild 
wood-bird was sweeter; and I thought, as I walked through the field 


and the wind bowed the young clover, that no garden on earth could 


produce flowers have so beautiful. My dream, my foolish dream, had 
begun. Ido not think I was conscious of my dream, or I should not 
have encouraged it as I did. PT, 

“JT was awakened roughly. Again the scene was upon the shelly 
beach. This time I was seated on my ‘throne.’ I was very sad, for 
I had been dreaming nearly two years, and many changes had taken 
place in my home during that time. He came again with an offering. 
but not of delicate shells. With his peculiar, caressing gesture, he 
twined in my hair a cluster of crimson sumach leaves, bright in their 
dying beauty. And he told me then that he loved another, a gi! 
more beautiful than 1; in every way a contrast. <A girl as delicate, 
as dainty, as delicate in her loveliness as the sea-shells that we gath- 
ered; and I was not homely, but my beauty might well have been 
typified by the rough sumach leaves, with their scarlet dye. Well 
my dream was broken, and none but my own heart knew that | had 
dreamed. 

“Can you guess, Ellen, who he is?” 

“It was not, surely—” began Ellen, with amazement. | 

Yes,” interrupted Magnolia, “it was Edwin Scarborough.» 

“T was grieved,” she continued, after a pause, “but when I reflect: 

ed upon the matter, I rejoiced that I had been awakened before the 
love of a dream became the love of a lifetime.” 


“ There is nO proverb so true,” remarked Ellen, “as si iti 
proposes, but God disposes.’ How unhappy would have been . 
lot had you awakened later. But he, too, has had to mourn @ *? 


d 
ken dream.’ How singular that Hortense never fancied that he love 
her; and he loved her as his life.” : | 
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“Some people are peculiarly happy in securing affection,” said - 


Magnolia Bloom. ‘“ What has Hortense done that she should have 
lavished upon her wealth, beauty, and boundless love, while there 
are others, Whose very heart cries with smothered agony which one 
drop of affection would alleviate ?” 

“Hortense is worthy of all the love she gets,” replied Ellen, sigh- 
ing gently. ‘“ Her love was all I had in my darkest hour of loneli- 
ness and gloom, Magnolia.” 

“T truly believe her to be worthy,” said Magnolia. ‘God forbid 
that I should envy her. But you must not sit up any longer, Ellen. 
Good-night.”’ | 

She drew Ellen to her bosom, and they bade each other again, 
(ood-night. They were standing there with their arms around each 
other, when Ellen looked up into Magnolia’s face, and said, 

“You are very beautiful, Maggie; but if I did not know it to be 
you, I should not have fancied this tall woman to be Magnolia Bloom.” 

“No,” said her friend, “and I can hardly realize, at times, that 
this face that I see in the mirror, with its hard outlines, and selfish 
eyes, is the same I saw inthe water, when, with short frocks and bare 
feet, | gathered shells on the beach of sand.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 


Is there not that in christian sympathy 
Mysterious and deep? A principle of holy origin, 
Transplanted in the human breast by love divine? 
The Soul, by grace renewed, must coldly turn 
From converse with the world; it there can never find 
Aught that can charm, enthral, or bind it down to sense. 
For to the world the Christian’s dead, and with a wondrous 
Consciousness of a newborn, immortal principle within, 
He feels and knows his life is ‘hid with Christ in God ;” 
And when he sees the image of his God impressed 
Upon his fellow man, or hears of souls redeemed 


With that same precious blood that bought him back to Paradise, 


The hidden depths of an exhaustless fountain breaking up, 


Gush forth in sympathy and love. 
NASHVILLE. ESTELLE. 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 


Ah! words can never tell the love 
I feel, dear one, for thee ; 
"T is deep as life, 't is strong as death, 
’T is boundless as the sea. | 
In this fond love for thee, 1 have | 


No memory of the past; 

Thou art in all my thoughts and dreams, 
My first love and my last. 

Thy smile makes glad life’s darkest hours, 
And lights with joy our hearth ; 

I would not live without thy love 
For all the gold of earth. | 

I love thee—let no shadow fall i 
Between my heartandthine; 

1 love thee—all thy joys and hopes, 
And all thy cares, are mine. , 

I love thee, dearest—thus, through life, | 
My joy, my comfort be; 

[ am thine own, and thou art now 
More than the world to me. 

In sorrow’s hour, in joy’s bright day, 
Till life’s sweet dream is past, | 

Oh! keep me ever near thy side, | 
My first love and my last. 


MATILDA. 


Wasuinoton City, December 30th. 


When Aristotle was asked what were the advantages of learning, 


he replied, “1t is an ornament to a man in prosperity, and a refuge in i 
adversity.” 


A teetotaler, on being told that temperance men were 4 band % 


robbers, said: “Yes, they have robbed the poor house and the States 
prison of their victims.”’ 
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‘‘Here We Have No Continuing City.” 


This city has its tears, 
Its bleeding hearts, its broken joys and flowers, 
Its hopes that fade away like morning hours, 

Its bitter, bitter fears, 
Its blighted dreams, its anguish and its woe. 
Oh! very mournful are the griefs we know 

In this dark world of ours; 
But ah! there is a city out of sight, 
Where we shall walk with Jesus, robed in white, 

- Through fields of fadeless flowers. 


Aye, often, when I meet 
The weary and the suffering on my way, 
I lift my thoughts to the beyond, and say, 
There is a golden street, 
Where all the hungry and the poor are led, 
Aud eat forever of the living bread. 
Thrice blessed hope to those 
Who walk in tears lifes dark and thorny way ; 
Their tears shall be forever wiped away, 
And in their blest repose, 
They shall look back with smiles of perfect bliss, 
From that bright city far away from this. 
Counting their by-gone woes, 
And in their joy they shall forever tell — 
That God, in wisdom, doeth all things well. 


Wasnineron City, Dee. 30th. 


<> 


TIME. 


I came in the morning—it was Spring, 
And I smiled ; 

I walked out at noon—it was Summer, 
And I was glad; 

I sat down at even—it was Autumn, 
And I was sad ; 

I lay down at night—it was Winter, 
And [I slept. 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY ADRIENNE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘“‘T know that they are happy, 

With their angel plumage on, 
But my heart is very desolate, 

To think that they are gone.”’— Park Benjamin. 


To-night! the hour sacred to communion with the distant and the 


dead. As the “soft gray mist falls” from the heavens enshrouding 


in its mantle of darkness the green-clad earth, our spirits rise from 
this vale of shadows and soar to the delectable mountains beyond the 
ken of mortals. There no snows chill, no lightnings scathe—for 


those hills tower above the clouds which gather on our horizon. They 


| 


are not watered by heaven’s gentle dews, for there is no night there. _ 


There is no Jordan of Death, for the river of life makes glad the 
heavenly plains. There, by the eye of faith, we behold those who 


have preceded us to the world of bliss, plucking ambrosial fruits — 
from the tree of life, and basking in the glad sunshine of eternal | 


love. Like the music of silver bells, wafted o’er the sleeping lake, 
is the melody of their voices floating through the ambient atmosphere 
in the still eventide. They whisper of Hope and Heaven, and as 
we catch their faint, tremulous tones, we are transported to the very 
portals of the celestial city. — | 

Alone, and at the grave of buried love, knelt Lottie Linwood. 
What cared she that her locks were damp with the dew of heaven, 
that the twilight had deepened into darkness, as she watered with her 
tears the grave of her father ? Damp were the clods that rested 02 
his breast—dark was the gloom that enveloped her soul, and i 
were none now to water with the dew of her affection. Alone” 
the “wide, wide worl , must she thread life’s busy labyrinth; alone 
meet the temptations; alone, conquer or die! 


6 
Come away, Lottie,” said a gentle voice near her. 
air is too chilly for you.” | 


The night 
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«Come away?” she repeated. “For what?» Iam not cold— 
would that I were!—that I were cold as the stiffened form that is 


eofined here.” 
«That is not the proper spirit,’ spoke the same kind voice. 


christian should not repine at the dispensations of Providence, ‘ for 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.’ Afflictions are often sent in mercy, but if allowed to 
pass unimproved, they will assuredly be sent in judgment.” 

“Tt is not for him I grieve, Mr. Clinton,’ she answered, but no 
longer in calmly despairing tones. “I sorrow not as others which 
have no hope—it is for myself,’ and her surcharged heart found 
relief ina healthful flow of tears. Lottie’s companion drew her arm 
through his, and led her away from the scene of her emotion. 

“Tt is too true,’ he remarked interrupting her thoughts, “ that 
you must, dear Lottie, for a time, at least, tread life’s thorny pathway 
alone, but remember who has promised to be a father to the orphan. 
Said the Psalmist, ‘ When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.’ ‘I have been young, and now am 
old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread,’”’ 

She did not reply, and in silence they pursued their way from the 
family burial place to the old homestead, which had been to Lottie 
an Eden of happiness through her past life. 

Lottie Linwood had been motherless from her earliest recollection. 
Her father had supplied to her the place of both parents, uniting 
with a fathers solicitude a mother’s devotion. One by one had he 
followed his children to their last resting place, and for the last five 
years of his life all the affection of his manly heart was centred on 
Lottie, his youngest, and now his only child. 

For several years subsequent to Mrs. Linwood’s death, Mr. Lin- 
Wood's genial smile and intellectual conversation was missed at the 
hospitable boards and firesides of his fashionable friends. He had 
scarcely attained the meridian of his manhood, and the gay world 


marveled that he should so long isolate himself from the charmed 
Circle of which he was one of the brightest ornaments. When at 


length he emerged from his solitude, and mingled again at rare 
intervals in their social gatherings, his return was hailed with a 
delight bordering upon enthusiasm. Handsome, wealthy, and 
‘ccomplished, wherever he moved his presence created a sensation, 
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and he soon became the centre of an admiring throng who over. 
whelmed him with invitations, and courted his society on all Possible 
occasions. Invain did “managing mammas” and dashing belles 
seek to entrap him into the noose matrimonial. His heart was indis- 


solubly wedded to his sainted wife and his little Lottie, who was her 
exact counterpart. 


With what anxiety did Mr. Linwood watch the unfolding of his 
daughter’t intellect ; with what unwearied patience -did he inculcate 
the lessons of piety; with what assiduity did he labor to correct her _ 
faults; how tenderly did he untwine the warm affections of her. 
heart. These generous impulses, the crowning excellence of the | 
female character, were Lottie’s peculiar endowment. The divine | 
principle of love pervaded her whole nature, and manifested itself | 
toward every living creature. She possessed also an unbounded love 
of nature, and revelled in its beauties as those only can who have 
learned to look | 


‘ Through nature up to nature’s God.”’ 


Every star that studded the midnight vault, every flower that opened 
its petals to the warm sunlight and refreshing rain-drops, spoke to 
her of her Creator’s goodness to the toil-worn pilgrims of earth. 
Every zephyr that fanned her cheek, every streamlet that purled at 
her feet were eloquent with His praises. To her ear the voice of the 


Almighty was distinctly audible in the gathering tempest and the 
‘roarirg cataract. 


Lottie was favorably situated for the cultivation of her taste for the 
beautiful. Mr. Linwood’s residence, within and without, possessed 
all the attraction calculated to make home happy. ‘Shady Side,” 
almost embowered in stately evergreens, with its vine-covered trellises 
and gay flower-plats, was the envy and admiration of all who visited 
it. But these outward adornings, lovely though they were, did not 
constitute its principal claim in the eyes of our heroine. 


That was a joyous ride which Lottie had with her father in his 


Mr. Linwood was the proprietor of an extensive importing house 
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Ba | phacton as he daily called at the seminary in the dusty cae 

|, transfer her to her rural retreat. And more pleasant still, after 

|  Linwood’s business was over, were the long afternoons they spe 

, together in the library in converse with the sages of antiquity, 4? 

4 | the worthies of later years, whose works adorned his shelves. 
|| 


CLAUDINE. 


‘j one of our southern cities, who, a few years previous to the com- 
mencement of our story, had associated with him Henry Clinton, 
the son of an early friend. Wealth had already poured its gilded 
treasures into his coffers, and it was his design, after having estab- 
lished his young friend on a permanent basis, to withdraw from the 
~oncern, and leave Clinton to succeed him. Clinton evinced great 
business capacities, and for some time after the co-partnership, their 
- most sanguine anticipations were more than realized. But, alas, for 
the vanity of human hopes! One unfortunate investment in a short 
time swept away much of Mr. Linwood’s property. Added to this, 
was the failure of a firm in New Orleans, for whom Mr. Linwood 
was security. Clinton, who had commenced business on borrowed 
capital, had scarcely liquidated that debt when his misfortune occur- 
red. The wreck of Mr. Linwood’s estate was not sufficient to cover |. 
the liabilities of the firm, and his health, naturally delicate, sunk 
under the blow. He was prostrated by an illness which soon carried 
him to the tomb. Clinton was to return to his friends in Georgia, 
and Lottie was to go—she knew not whither. 


« 


— 


a 
From Clinton’s first establishment in the metropolis, he had resided | | 


at Shady Side as a member of Mr. Linwood’s family. Some evil 
disposed persons hesitated not to affirm that it was the old gentleman’s 
purpose, at some future day, to unite his daughter’s and his partner’s 
fates. Suffice to say that a warm friendship existed between them, 
ud very rarely have father_and son moved on so harmoniously in 
their mercantile or social relations as did Mr. Linwood and Henry | | 
Clinton. 
| Itis almost impossible that two ardent, impulsive young persons, 
utimately associated as were Heury and Lottie, should remain per- 
fectly indifferent to each other. They must, of necessity, either like 
oT dislike each other very cordially. In this instance, it was more 
than mere liking—a strong attachment was the result of their inter- 
“ourse, to prevent the disclosing of which, on the gentleman’s part, 
required the aid of all his prudence andjudgment. But he mastered 
his feglings, and they parted only as friends, with a carelessly given 
Promise of correspondence. 


Ther ¢ was yet another inmate at Shady Side, whom we must not 
Fe it to mention—Mrs. Miller, the house-keeper. Cold and stern to 
* outward appearance, there was yet one warm, soft spot in her 
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heart, and this was occupied by the blithsome girl who had grown 
up almost to womanhood under her kind and motherly training, | 
One of the bitterest ingredients in Lottie’s cup of woe was the 
desertion of friends in the hour of adversity, and particularly of 
Kate Berrien, whose love she had prized after her father’s demise 
above all things else. Daily and intimately as they had been cai 
ciated in the day of prosperity—but negligent of her friend under 
altered circumstances, Kate even failed to tender to Lottie the 
condolence and sympathy required by the usages of society. To an 
impartial observer, the friendship which existed between them, pos- 
sessing as they did sofew traits in common, must have appeared _ 
romantic in the extreme. Lottie’s trank, transparent nature made 
her the ready victim of Kate’s duplicity. Under the guise of attach- 
ment to her schoolmate, she was really laying siege to the heart of 
Henry Clinton. In her frequent visits to Shady Side, she saw with 
evident displeasure Henry’s growing affection for Lottie, which she 
(unsophisticated child that she was,) had never suspected under his — 
utter indifference to herself. Jealousy and rage usurped the place — 


designs, and to possess herself of his love. To Henry’s sagacity 
these motives, concealed from Lottie, were as open as daylight, and 
Kate was to him no longer an object of indifference, but of positive 
aversion and contempt. He could resist her fascinations and the 
urgent solicitations of his company by her equally artful mother. 
Sad it is to bid adieu to our childhood’s home even for a tempo 
rary absence. In spite of our forced calmness the unbidden tears 
bedew the cheek, and we are tempted to retrace our steps its 
sheltering roof. But when we know that the home which has beet 
hallowed by so many pleasant reminiscences, and doubly consecrated 
as the resting place of our ancestors, is ours no more; when we are 
conscious that the household deities thenselves are to be immolate! 
upon the altar of Mammon, and feel as only the bereaved can feel, 
that there remains neither father nor brother to retrieve our shattere 
fortunes and restore to us the graves of those we love, then, indeet, 
does woman realize the extent of her weakness and her woe. 
Such were Lottie’s emotions as she visited for the last time 2 
tomb of her parents, and there deposited her last tribute of tii 
and tears. Standing there and reading on her mothers monumes" 
the record of her virtues, she resolved to appropriate the rs! e 
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of the last and best remembered of her loved and lost. Did nomore 
daring scheme flit before her girlish imagination on that lovely May 
morning? Shady Side had forever ceased to be her home, and its 
vocal groves and sylvan retreats seemed to mock the agony of her 
soul as she turned away from its sacred precincts. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Lottie Linwood’s school duties were brought to an unexpected 
completion by her affliction. Procuring testimonials of proficiency 
in her studies from her recent instructors, she made various applica- 
tions among her friends for a situation as governess. Day after day 
she returned to her temporary lodgings in an obscure street, with a 
sister of Mrs. Miller’s, wearied in body and sick at heart, from her 
unsuccessful search after employment. TF inaliy, she advertised, and 
after many objections to her extreme youth and inexperience, she 
was engaged by Mrs. Carroll, a lady to whom she was personally a 
stranger, and of whose very name she was ignorant till the day of 
her application. 


From Lottie’s first instalment at Mrs. Carroll’s she had little to 
expect but petty annoyances from her employer and insubordination 
from her four obstreperous pupils. 


“Surely, Mrs. Carroll,” said Lottie, on being ushered into the 
nursery the day of her arrival, ‘“ these four children, so nearly the 
same size, are not all yours?” 

“No! O,no! Thank heaven, those two frightened little things 
over there, are not my ‘responsibilities,’ nor even relatives of mine. 
They are orphan nieces of Mr. Carroll’s. Take achair, Miss Lin- 
wood, if you ean find one. ” 
Lottie looked in vain for one unoccupied seat. Headless dolls, 
bits of paper, scraps of calico, broken toys, torn picture books, and 
fragments of cake, strewed the floor, chairs and lounges. 


“Why don’t you take up that atlas, and let Miss Linwood have 
that seat?”? asked Mrs. Carroll, in no very gentle voice, of one of 
the aforementioned « frightened little things.” “I’m afraid you'll 
have trouble with her, Miss—she’s so headstrong; and her sister is 
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not far behind her. But you should not complain, however, since 
you are indebted to them for your agreeable situation. under 
my roof. | 

She looked at Lottie with a painful scrutiny, as if she expected 
2 profusion of thanks for such an honor. 

“J cannot understand the nature of my indebtedness to yoy 
nieces, madam, remarked the young lady coldly. “I am sure] 
have not enjoyed the pleasure of their acquaintance. ” 

“Then it is easily explained,” continued Mrs. Carroll; “[ would 
have preferred sending my own little girls, you know, to school with 
my eldest daughter, who by-the-bye, is in Madame Latour’s mosi 

| farthest advanced class, but I know if I proposed it, my husband 
| would send those others there also, and I had no idee of having my 


funds squandered in that way. So I was necessarily obdleeged to get 
a governest.”’ 


3 he : She paused for an answer, but as Lottie was silent, she proceeded: 
‘Hitherto, Miss Linwood, the whole worry and perplexity of their 
education has evolved upon me. I shall expect you not only to | 
cn a relieve me of this burden, but after school hours to pass most of — 
4 4 at your leisure in the nursery with them, and also to look into their | 
Ys fact rooms every morning, and see that they are ready for breakfast. — 
| 


Above all, Miss Linwood, I wish you strictly to enjoin habits of 
neatness. Nothing flustrates me more than to see an untidy girl or 
-aroom in confusion. Here, girls, pick up and put to rights all these 
| gim-cracks and French fooleries about the compartment, and you, 
| Miss Linwood, stay to assist and see to it. 
: Mrs. Carroll swept out of the room with a haughty air, leaving 
Lottie perfectly bewildered at the multiplicity of duties she we 
expected to perform for a mere pittance, and at a loss where to begin 
the onerous task of “ picking up” and “ putting to rights. . 
One would have supposed, to hear Mrs. Carroll speak of “my 
parlors, ” “my equippage,” “my pew at St. Andrew’s, ” that she 
had brought an immense revenue to her husband, instead of which 
she was a penniless orphan, ‘“‘bred to the milliner’s trade,” as Mr. | 
Carroll sometimes reminded her by way of taking down her fash- 
ionable airs. Like most narrow-minded, illiterate persons who ee 
elevated to a social position above that in. which they were raised, 
Mrs Carroll was overbearing and imperious in her demeanor towan 
| her dependents; servile and obsequious toward her superio! 
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Throughout Lottie’s term of service there, she was never once per- 
mitted to take her meals at the first table, and particular care was 
taken to avoid introducing her to any of Mrs. Carroll’s “ dear five 


3 j 


hundred friends. ” 
Mr. Carroll was a man of strong common sense, plain and inaf- 


fable in manner, and with little sympathy for his wife’s failings. He 
saw with regret the persecution to which her petulence and snobbish- 
ness would subject Lottie, and endeavored by his kindness and 
attention to atone for her delinquencies. He commenced life as an 
humble mechanic, but by his probity, industry and remarkable 
business talents, he soon acquired such a popularity among his 
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- fellow-citizens as secured him an election to a lucrative municipal i 
office. Year after year he was triumphantly re-elected, till at last A 
no candidate appeared as his competitor. Certainly’ no man was i] 4 

more deserving of the unlimited trust and the suffrages of his con- 4 


stituents than was Thomas Carroll. 
| Allusion has been made to Mrs. Carroll’s eldest daughter, Carrie. - 
She was two or three years Lottie’s junior—an amiable, affectionate 
girl, and her father’s especial favorite. She inherited his good sense 
and kindness of heart, and even his occasional harshness, but as she | 
_ advanced in years, her asperities softened, and she gave promise of 
| becoming a model of a gentle, loving woman. 
Grey Carroll was a few years his sister’s senior, and in every 
respect her very antipodes. In person and disposition he resembled 
his mother, but intercourse with good society had added a polish to_ 
his manners which hers did not possess. He passed for a handsome | 
young man, and was considered quite an eligible match by the young © 
ladies of his “set.’’ His father’s fortune opened to him the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, and he was pursuing his studies at 
| college under that gentleman’simmediate supervision. Being some- 
what ambitious of literary distinction, he was regarded by the doting 
Mrs. Carroll as an oracle in everything pertaining to polite learning. 
“Mr. Carroll,’’ observed Mrs. Carroll, one day, soon after 
| Lottie’s removal thither, “I wish you would send Grey to some 
Other college. No young man is fit for society until he has been to 
school from home.” 


| “In its present corrupt state, perhaps not,” retorted Mr. Car- 
roll. “Grey is too ‘fast’ now, and my only hope of his redemption 
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is in still keeping him under home influence. No, no! Mrs. Carroll 
let him remain where he is.”’ 


“Too fast!” she reiterated in surprise. 
dissipated !”’ 


“Not yet,” said Mr. Carroll gravely, “but I tremble for his 
rectitude even here. In fact, my dear, [have observed with much 
anxiety his growing disposition of late to drink and game.” 

‘“Pshaw! my love, you ‘make mountains of molehills,’ to cour! 
an old adage. He does not drink to excess, nor does he gamble. 
Everybody who makes any pretension to fashion, indulges ocecasion- 
ally in wine and card-playing.”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. But I have no desire to see my children fash- 
ionables—to see Grey’s constitution broken down in his youth by 
midnight carousals, and my daughters fit for nothing but the butterfly 
life of the opera and the ball-room. O, no! Heaven defend them 
from such a fate!”’ 

Mrs. Carroll was disappointed at Mr. Carroll’s refusal, but too 
well understood the temper of his mind to contest the point. She 


yielded to his decision apparently with good grace, and reserved her 


“Why Grey is not 


anger to be poured forth in Grey’s “itching ears,” whose ambas- 


sadress she was on her unsuccessful mission. 


It was long before Lottie became accustomed to the duties of her 
new situation. The government of these illy-disciplined children 
was irksome in the extreme, but finally her firm yet gentle regume 
won their respect and confidence. Their improvement was manifest 
to the most casual observer. Not only did they make considerable 
progress in their studies, but their manners were likewise cultivated 
and refined. The chaos of the nursery was converted into order, 


and their loud, wrangling tones exchanged for kind words and 
loving smiles. 


“ Lottie,” said Carrie Carroll, one eveniag as they met in the 
hall, ‘“*I am on the invalid list to-day, and not going to school. | 


Wish you would gratify one of my whims,” and she threw her arm 
caressingly around Lottie’s waist. 


“I will, with pleasure,” returned Lottie. ‘I am sure my friend! 
would not make an unreasonable demand. How can I serve her! 


“‘ By allowing me to take your place in the school-room this mor 


ing, and your attending the convention. You would like eel 
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introductory sermon, while I, Gallio-like, I am ashamed to confess 
‘eare for none of these things.’ Moreover, it is none of my 
church either. ”’ 

“Thank you, Carrie, but I cannot avail myself of your offer. 
You complain of indisposition, and would you confine yourself to 
the dull routine of the school-room? You know not what it is, and 
you shall not.” 


“My sickness 1s just a ruse to stay at home,” she replied. “I 
thought you understood after my partial committal just now. You 
have promised, and you cannot revoke it. Please say you will go.” 

Thus entreated, Lottie again promised. 

“T shall not be at home to dinner,” she said, “ Mrs. Miller and 
Mrs. Howard, with whom she resides, have been urging me to pass 


the day with them, as they expect several reverend gentlemen to do 


the same, and among the number (pray pardon my disconnected 
discourse, I’m really excited about it,) my former pastor, Dr. F. I 
shall accept their invitation and accompany them home.” 

Grey sauntered through the hall, and Carrie, placing her hand 
affectionately on his arm, passed with him into the parlor. 

“Don’t caress me, Carrie,” he said, with a gesture of impatience. 
and her arm was instantly withdrawn. ‘I don’t like to see that girl 
in your confidence. It is decidedly imprudent, and too romantic to 
he productive of any good.” 

“Gray Carroll,” she retorted sternly, and retreating a few steps 
from her brother, “I am not such a child as you deem me. Or if I 
am too young to select my own companions, I shall certainly 
delegate such an agency to a wiser head and a better heart than my 
brother possesses. ”” 

“Well, you needn’t be so exceedingly bitter in y our remarks, 
Sis; but I reiterate that such an intimacy is in bad taste, to say the 


least ca pray, my dear Carrie, ress t repeat any more of her pious 
cant to papa as—”’ 


Here the conversation was interrupted by the gentleman in 
question, and Grey, conscious that his habits of extravagance had 
been displeasing to his father of late, was glad to effect his escape. 


They sat together, Gray and Carrie, one evening in the front. 


parlor, Gray thrumming carelessly on the piano, and Carrie glancing 
at the contents of a late periodical. 
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“Do put down that magazine, Carrie,” he said with more thay 
usual warmth, “and talk to me of my charmer, Kate Berrien, By 
say, is it the last number ?”’ 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

“Q! do my dear sis, just lend it to me for a few moments. |] 
want to see if my tribute to the brilliant ‘Claudine’ is out. Yes. 
‘G. C.’ Listen, mamma—this will please you,” and as that lady 
entered the apartment he read his silly rhymes in a sing-song tone, 
which was particularly grateful to her ears. ‘Very graceful and 
very pretty,’ she said as he concluded, and she kissed his fair 
forehead. 

“‘T think it’s quite tame,”’ criticised Carrie, “‘ compared with the 
poetry her other admirers address to her. Here’s a long story 
‘from the pen of the gifted Claudine,’ says the editor, and then 
follows another set of ‘Lines to Claudine,’ by some one who bears 
the euphonious name of ‘ Clifford.’ ” 


‘Read them, Carrie,” requested Grey, ‘and then I must away — 


to my engagement with Miss Berrien.” 


She read them in a sweet, well-modulated voice, and her auditors 
were enthusiastic in praise of the lines and the reader. Grey left 
the room, and Mrs. Carroll followed him to the front door. Left 


alone, Carrie took the magazine up to Lottie. She repeated toher - 


the conversation about “Claudine;’’ showed her the two tributes to 
her abilities, and exclaimed on finishing “ Clifford’s: ” 

they not charming?” 

“Beautiful indeed,” replied Lottie. ‘I’m sorry he doesn't say 
where he writes from. His native place has reason to be proud of 
his talents. I have a passion for poetry and these lines. 9, they 
will haunt me forever !”’ 

“Now read you ‘Claudine’s’ story, Lottie, and. see if you 
don’t think she merits the encomiums pronounced upon her.” __ 

The narrative was uninterrupted by any expressions of admira- 
tion, and when it was finished Carrie remarked: 


“TI see that you are disappointed; but don’t express your disap- 
probation unless you wish to forfeit my good opinion. I’m as much 
in love with the writer as ‘Clifford’ or brother.” 


“No, I am not disappointed, but she certainly does not deservé 
‘Clifford’s’ eulogium. You say that this production will be extrav- 
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: agantly lauded by the press, but I think a critic’s eye might detect 
several faults. Iam not qualified to judge of this tale, perhaps, so 
you must excuse me if my sentiments conflict with yours, and those 
of the public. ”’ 

“J like you the better for the honest expression of yours,” 
observed Carrie, and bidding her “good night,” she ran hastily 
| down stairs. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


EDITORS TABLE, MEMPHIS, 


| Tue Status or TENNESSEE.—It is to be feared that the result of 
| the recent election in Tennessee, may create expectations in the 
_ minds of the great body of the people north of us, that will not be 
_ realized, and of course, prove detrimental, on the one hand; and on 
the other, may lead our brethren and friends south of us, to despair 
of our wish to co-operate with them, and consequently deprive us of 
their confidence and affection. The ship of state of Tennessee is nav- 
igating a dangerous pass. Disclaiming any wish to use a damaging 
|, comparison to our friends on either hand, Scylla appears on one side 
_ and Charybdis on the other—Scylla, as the ancient tradition goes, a 
i huge monster, barking like a dog, with twelve feet and six long necks 
| and as many heads, each containing three rows of sharp teeth—Cha- 
| Ttybdis who sits on an immense rock, and thrice every day swallows 
| down the waters of the sea, and thrice throws them up again. But 
| let not our Northern friends (and we rejoice in the fact that we have 


|; hot our Northern enemies (the fact is patent that we have them) lay 

_ the flattering unction to their hearts, that Tennessee cannot be forced 
_ W abandon company with them, and thus rest satisfied without mak- | 
Ing any concessions or showing any conciliatory spirit. Tennessee 
| has declared unmistakably her preference for the old Union. Her 
| citizens would rather live and die in the enjoyment of the rights and 
_ ‘privileges guaranteed to them under the Constitution, owing allegi- 


Northern friends) misunderstand the position of Tennessee; and let |. 
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ance to that instrument alone and not another, and under the ample 
folds of the star-spangled banner rather than any other. But hoy 
much soever her people may value these, they will not be Satisfied to 
keep company with Northern States, unless “let alone.” If the in. 
coming administation and its friends will show themselves patriots, 
and that they regard Tennessee as a part of their common country, 


and so legislate as not to interfere with any of her domestic cop. 


cerns, nor attempt coercion upon sovereign and independent States 
which have thought best to withdraw from the federal Union, then 
she will continue to march under the stars and stripes. But if they 
will learn no wisdom from the past, but instead, persist in inter. 
meddling with the private affairs of the border slaveholding States 
Tennessee as well as every one of her immediate sister States will be 
compelled to part company with them. 

In her recent election, let them see her willingness to preserve the 
integrity of the Union, and let them make the concessions which 
right, justice, the Constitution, religion, patriotism, and humanity re- 
quire. In that event, (and it is surely reasonable to suppose they 
will) Tennessee will be a protection for her immediate neighbors of 
the Southern Confederacy. She will be between them and the free 
States to prevent the ready escape of slaves, whose reclamation, or 
attempted reclamation between two hostile nations would lead to blood 
shed and war. So our Southern friehds instead of denouncing Ten-— 
nessee for her course, may see in it the disposing of an over-ruling — 
Providence. They may see that it will be much better for them, for 
Tennessee, and the border slave States, which are their friends, to stay 
in the Union and prevent any coercive measures with regard to them 
and to serve as a protection. Although we are satisfied it would be 
the height of folly to attempt coercion, yet there is no telling to what 
extremity fanaticism may hurry men. Let our Southern friends and 
brethren remember, that they parted company with Tennessee, leay- 


Ing her to the tender mercies of a sectional incoming administration. 


and they should not be offended because she thinks proper to reflect 
to deliberate—to “bide her time,” instead of contributing her might} 
influence in demolishing the fairest fabric of Government, that, sl 
admit, was ever reared by human hands. She may well pause ont 
taking so desperate a step. But she may be forced even to take we 
desperate course. The Republicans may not learn wisdom from e 
past. They may continue their intermeddling in her interna! “4 

private affairs; they may keep alive the fires of fanaticism until 4 
consume every tie that once bound Tennessee to the government ' 
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Washington and Jefferson—ot Hamilton and Adams; they may keep 
up the spirit of hostility to her institutions until existence in the old 
Federal Union will become an insupportable burden ;. they may be so 
blind as to exclude her sons of genius from the high places of trust: 
and profit in national affairs; they may be so avaricions as to deny 
her equal right to the public domain ; in these or any of these events 
Tennessee will bear with the general government, until longer for- 
bearance will cease to be a virtue, and then with the great moral 
power of right, justice, virtue and truth on her side, she will with- 
draw from a people whose consciences with injustice will be corrupt- 
ed. There is such a thing as “ masterly inaction.” That was the policy 
of Tennessee in her recent election. 


SINCE our last colloquy with our readers, War and rumors of wars 
have been borne upon the political atmosphere of the country, so as 
to absorb the entire attention of our people. In this condition of 
things the field of letters has been deserted for the field of battle, and 
the insignia of the soldier has taken the place of the garb of the stu- 
dent, and the scholar. The pen, usually more powerful than the 
sword, has yielded its sway; and the elements of strife so long gath- 
ering have burst forth with a fury which can never be restrained but 
by the predominance of wise counsels, and judicious legislation. The 
time for adjustments and reconstructions has passed. The Union has 
already been broken by the decomposition of the discordant elements 
Which have nominally held it together. New Confederacies, cement- 
ed by sympathetic ties and congenial interests are in course of for- 
mation, and a new career lies before us, involving new duties and res- 
Ponsibilities. May it be to us all the beginning ofa period of renewed 
Prosperity and peace. May all of our Southern States now unite, not 
only in a strong bond of Union, but in a combined effort to secure 
that great boon—Independence, not simply in a political, but in every 
sense that can contribute to our social progress. When the clouds 
now hanging over us shall have passed away, and the sunlight of 
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quiet and repose once again blesses our distracted land, then 
be the office of every good citizen to resume his former labors for his 
own cdmmonwealth, with ten fold energy and determination. We 
have much to say to our readers on this head, but must for the 
ent await the dawning of better times, more propitious 
flections. 

While we are penning these lines, the two great Councils of the 
people, assembling in Convention for consultation, on the momentoys 
issues now before the country, are in session. The result of their de. 
liberations will have been spread before many of our readers before 
these pages reach them. We shall read them with thrilling interest, 
and upon the action they indicate will base our next remarks in rela. 
tion to our duty in the advancement of the Literature of the South, 


will jt 


pres- 
for such re. 


SERMON—By Rev. Wm. O. Prentiss, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Charleston: (n 
Wednesday, November 21st, 1860—being a day of Public Fasting, Humiliation, 


and Prayer. Steam Power Press of Evans and Cogswell, 3 Broad street, Charles- 


ton. 
Y 


A FRIEND has sent us a copy of this able discourse, which has been — 
published in pamphlet form. It was first delivered before the Rector’s 
own congregation, on an occasion appointed to be observed by the 
Legislature of South Carolina, in contemplation of the secession of 
that State from the Union. At the request of many who were pre- 
vented from hearing it on that day, the Discourse was repeated on 
the following Sunday evening. Its decided originality of thought 
and aptness of illustration having by this time attracted attention, — 
another repetition was called for, and the consent of the reverend 
author having been obtained, he again delivered it before a large a 
sembly at the Legislative Hall, in Columbia, during the session of the 
General Assembly. 

Of a Discourse so marked in the reception given to it on so many 
occasions, it may not be inappropriate to give a brief synopsis. 

The author commences by reviewing the history of this hi 
country, and the unexampled greatness to which it has attained, In ® 
short a period. He then inquires to what source this unprecedented 
rapidity in enlarging all the arts, improving all the conveniences, and 
multiplying the embellishments of life, is to be ascribed! The sequel 
is readily found in the labor of less than four millions of African slaves, 
directed by three hundred and fifty thousand white men, which has fur- 
nished the material out of which has been reared this colossal fabri 
History shows that the country made no palpable improvement, u 
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dl the great staple of the earth’s necessities began to be raised here, 
and that its advances have been in exact proportion to the amount of 
African labor employed by us. The whole commerce of the civilized 
| yorld is based upon this labor; and yet, the cry both in Europe and 
this country has been raised against this institution. As soon as this 
trong foundation of the prosperity and wealth of our country is at- 
tempted to be undermined by fanaticism, the country begins to topple 
and fall. After a powerful argument in support of the Scriptural 
character of the institution, the author goes on to notice the religious 
errors Which have brought destruction on this once great country, and 
to urge the avoidance of them, in the formation of the Southern Con- 
federacy which is about to be organized. | 


The idea of a higher law—the dangerous doctrine which origina- 
ting in fanaticism, and practically developed by demagogueism has 
found a culminating point in the disorganigation of society, and the 
triumph of infidelity at the North, he traces to a more remote antiq- 
uity than the immediate agitation which has recently shattered ‘the 
glorious Union.” The doctrine of congregational infallibility was, 
brought over by the Puritans from Holland. Upon this idea they 
engrafted another principle—the doctrine of development. 'The remorse- 
less warfare waged against the Indians, the Quakers, and all who dif- 
tered from their standard, their bigoted persecutions of old women 
whom they called witches, their intolerance in every way, served to 
bring about a condition of things which made every man a reformer, 
and supplied each one with his particular ism which is to introduce 
the Millenium. Parental discipline and conjugal authority have been 
overthrown by the operation of the same causes which have made the 
‘eachings of the Bible subservient to the teachings of superior human 
wisdom. The institution of marriage has been degraded—and free 
love societies, and Woman’s Rights associations, have assisted to bring 
| about that era of disorganization which is rapidly hastening the (so 
called) free States of this Confederacy to an imperial despotism. Out 
fall these discordant elements, has arisen the Black Republican 
Party—Politics and Fanaticism co-operating in one grand movement 
lor the general destruction. 

He then proceeds to expose the. duplicity, treachery, and arro- 
since of this abominable league, and its unprincipled leaders. We 
“an hever associate with men whose society must eventually corrupt 
“tr own, and bring upon us the awful doom which awaits them. We 
“annot submit to them, and drink with them the cup of anarchy, con- 
usion, and crime, which it is theirtot to drain. Our destiny is differ- 
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ent from theirs. It is still our part to expand, with ¢ 
guide his steps. to fit him for usefulness here and glory 


7 hereafter. 
Referring to the terrible crisis which these events have broush: 
upon us, and the duty of mecting it with firmness and determination 


the author winds up this remarkable discourse with the following elo. 
quent appeal: 
“In view of consequences so momentous, no time is required fop 
your decision. In comparison with dangers such as these we conten. 
plate, every thought of what is embarrassing in finance, injurious to 
commerce, inconvenient in domestic life, or afflicting in warfare, must 
vanish, and you are impatient to ascertain whether the evils you may 
endure are comparable to those you are certain to escape. Address 
yourselves, then, in courage and in confidence, to that Heaven-appoint. 
ed work which is before you, and if necessity requires, “advance with 
alacrity to that field where God himself summons the hosts of war,’ 
“Religion is too much concerned in this enterprise not to lend you 
her aid, and she will shed over your warfare her selectest influence, 
and from myriads of humble hearts incapable of wielding any other 
weapon than the sword of the spirit, the voice of intercession, suppl 
cation and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to Heaven,-with the 


shout of battle and the shock of arms.’ Then, when your warfare 


is accomplished and your victory won, when the God, whose decree 
you have executed, and whose benignant purpose you have accom: 
plished, shall smile upon your agriculture, your commerce, and your 
arts—when long expanding degrees of latitude shall present to the 
gazer’s eye only one vast panorama of rustling canes, and mimi 
snow, and golden grain—when the tamed cannibal shall shout the 
praises of God in his harvest hymn, and bless Jehovah's name for tbe 
merciful institution which has rescued him from the bitter pangs 
the second death—when the multitude of the nations whom you 
products shall clothe and employ, shall rise up and pronounce yo" 
blessed—when a grateful commonwealth, rescued from destruction 
and infamy, shall embalm your memories in her holiest recollections, 
when you have made the name of Carolinian more famous than ev" 


he African, to | 


was that of Roman, then will the authors of this Revolution be @ 


onized, and future Patriots, as they celebrate the anniversary of the 
Republic’s Natal Day will 


‘Conduct their generations to your tombs, 
And make their children with their little hands, 
Strew flowers o’er their deliverer’s ashes.’ ”’ 
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Prof. Holmes’ Fossils of South Carolina. 

The concluding numbers of this valuable work on the Post- 
pleiocene Fossils of South Carolina, have been issued. Thislaborious 
wjentific: enterprise was undertaken by Professor Francis 5. 
Holmes, who holds the chair of Geology in the college of Charleston. 


ftisa work of great value, both for the extensive research and 


learning enlisted, and the artistical sk'll exhibited in the typograph- 
cal execution, and illustrations. The latter especially are very 
superior and costly. It will be a rare addition to our public libraries, 
but expensive for the majority of private readers. Professor Holmes 
isadevotee of this noble science, dedicating to it his entire time 
and study. The work is dedicated to George A. Fenholm, Esq., 
one of our leading citizens, 1 member of the Legislature, and one 
of our most accomplished merchants. 


Rev. B. W. Whilden. | 
This faithful and able Baptist minister, one of our earliest com. 


panions and playmates at school in Charleston, has recently been 
elected Principal of the White Plains High School, a flourishing 


institution in the neighborhood of Cheraw, South Carolina. He | 


takes charge of the department of Ancient Languages, Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. Mr. Whilden labored for many years in 
China as a Baptist missionary, and while there made himself master 
of the language, and wrote several treatises on matters in that 
country. He is an excellent linguist, a diligent student, and one of 
the purest and best men with whom we have ever had the privilege 
of intimate association. It is cheering to find the services of such 
men appreciated in their own section of country. 


<i> 


PAMPHLETS ON OUR TABLE. 


: Our list of these publications has been accumulating for some 
ume past. We take this opportunity of esumerating several not 
heretofore acknowledged. 


“RATION BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ALUMNI OF THE COLLEGE OF 
CHARLESTON.—By Rev. J. L. Guarpzav—A member of the society. 


| This is a dissertation on the principles of government, by an able | 
‘gclan, showing the correct relation between conscience and civil 
covernment, as distinguished from the “higher law” delusion which 
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carries everything before it at the North, and demonstrating that 
the Southern people have a great source of Satisfaction in the 
reflection that they have made it a matter of conscience to abide, jp 
good faith, by that Constitution which their enemies haye considered 
it their duty to trample upon and violate. The author of this 


Oration is one of our rising young divines, whose rare abilities and 
zeal are well appreciated here. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF FREE SCHOOLS.—To the Citizens 
of Charleston—1860. | 


The Report is embellished with an engraving.of the Normal ani 
High School, which, with the Preparatory Schools, is in successful 


operation. There is no excuse for children in South Carolina being 
unable to read and write. 


LETTERS ON THE BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD. 


This is a lengthy correspondence between the President of the 
railroad and Hon. EK. G. Palmer, which attracted some attention 
when originally published in the daily press. 


MR. DOUGLAS AND THE DOCTRINE OF COERCION :—With Letters from 


Hon. Herscne. V. Jonnson, of Georgia, and Hon. J. K. Pavipina, former 
Secretary of the Navy. 


LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA.—Senator Hamwoyp and 
the Tribune. 


THE DOOM OF SLAVERY IN THE UNION—lIts safety out of it. By Hon. 
JOHN TOWNSEND. 


THE SOUTH MUST GOVERN THE SOUTH.—By.the same. 
DECLARATION OF THE CAUSES WHICH JUSTIFY THE SECESSIO) 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA FROM THE FEDERAL UNION—With the 
names of the Signers of the Ordinance. 


These form a collection of writings by distinguished gentlemen, 
all bearing upon late events in South Carolina. They are worthy 
of preservation, as embodying the substantial argument and expo 
sition of the whole question. in all its bearings and results. 


Southern Books. 
We would call the attention of our readers to the follows 
recent Southern publications. We shall take pleasure in noticing * 
meritorious productions of citizens of the South which may ©” 
under our observation : 


A Book ror Every PrLanter.—The Cotton Plantation * 
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Farm instruction, regulation, record and account Book, for the 


managers of estates, and for the better ordering and management 
of plantation and farm business in every particular. By a Southern 
Planter. New edition, with additions, cap folio. Published-by J. 
W. Randolph, Richmond, Va., and for sale by McCarter & Dawson, 
116 Meeting street, Charleston, 8. C. 


Tue WELL IN THE VALLEY.—A new, revised and enlarged 
odition of this valuable work; by Rev. Thomas Smith, D. D., of 
Charleston, 8S. C., has just been issued by the American Sunday 
School Union. 


FisHer’s River ScENES AND CHARACTERS.—Fisher’s River, 
North Carolina, Scenes, and Characters. By ‘“Skitt,’’ who was 
“Rais’d Thar.” Illustrated by John McLenan. 12mo. 


OUR PORTFOLIO. 


Here is a nut for the mourners over Southern slavery to crack 
wid digest at their leisure: 
Selling Women in England. 
A shoemaker in Preston, England, named Charleston, not being 
able to live satisfactorily with his wife, took her to a public house, 
ahd sold her for twenty-five cents, and two dollars worth of whiskey 


punch. A bill of sale was given, and the woman seemed satisfied with 
ver change of masters. 


. Who will doubt, after this, that “ Cotton is King?” 

: Late statistics show that five millions of persons are supported]in 
, England by cotton, that 30,000 spindles are employed in the produc- 
: won of yarn, and that the capital absorbed exceeds $750,000,000. 


Pour-fifths of the cotton consumed in England—800,000,000 pounds 
American. 


China silk has been introduced in France. 
| The Paris Moniteur publishes a report to the Emperor by M. Gue- 
"n Meneville on the result of the works undertaken by the Emperor's 
orders for introducing into France and Algeria the breeding of a silk- 


| vorm, procured from China, producing a very strong silky matter, 
Which for ages past has been used to make a material for the clothing 

of the poorer classes of that country. The experiment has been ex- 
1 Be “edingly successful, and the reporterds sanguine of the new silk- 
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worm producing, in the course of a few years, sufficient silk to furnish 
the clothing of the working classes of France. 


Money made in doing injury to mankind, is often expended in | 
doing good to the cause of Religion, through some of those mysteri- 
ous workings of Providence, by which good is always brought out of | 
evil. Itis said that an importer of opium in India has contributed 
five thousand rupees, to be distributed among four missionary sgocie. 
ties laboring in China, being part of the proceeds of' his former em. | 
ployment, which he has resigned in consequence of conscientious ser. _ 
ples at having been connected with supplying the Chinese with s_ 
pernicious a drug. - 

In these warlike times, it is well to know what kind of uniforms 
are most liable to make the most brilliant display in battle. A jour. 
nal on our exchange list says, “It would appear, from numerous ob- 
servations, that soldiers hit during battle are according to the color 
of their dress, in the following order: Red is the most fatal color; the 


least fatal, Austrian gray. The proportions are, red 12; rifle green, 7; 


brown, 6; Austrian bluish-gray, 5. 


Sickness in the family of the Senior Editor will account for the 
absence of Editorial matter from him in the present Number. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


to als 


THE undersigned being well known as a writer, would offer his sabhaiti tation 
requiring Literary aid. He will furnish Addresses, Orations, Essay’; seg sell 
Speeches and Replies, Lines for Albums, Acrostics—prepare matter for the 
Obituaries, and write Poetry upon any subject. Address (post-paid) 

FINLEY JOHNSON, 
Baltimore, 
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TO SOUTHER 
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REEZE, RELYING ON SOUTHERN AID 
N ENTERPRIZE. 


HE management of “Tae Avrora” having passed 

into our hands with the present number, we deem 

aS it a proper opportunity to state that, as far as it 
“® will have political bearing at all, it witt Nor Be 
NEUTRAL. Our hopes, aspirations, feelings, sym- 
pathies, and whatever of influence we may have, are all 
in favor of FREE GOVERNMENT; we have perfect faith in 
the “ people’s capacity of self-government;” we firmly 
believe that all communities of magnitude sufficient to 
constitute a *“* PEOPLE” in a political sense, have an in- 
alienable right to “govern themselves in their own 
way,” and that all just governments must rest, as they 
are founded, on the “consent of the governed.” We 
look on the Confederate States of the South as the 
most important and most perfect, as they are the 
latest, illustration of these principles, and we proudly 
adopt their banner as our own, under which to battle 
for Constitutional and State Rights—for Justice, Equal- 
ity and Freedom—hoping, in the not distant future, 
that Tennessee and every other slave State now adher- 
ing to the Northern Confederacy under the idea that 
THAT is the Union of our fathers, which, in its integrity, 


it is not, will separate therefrom and join the new. 


Union, wherein their rights, institutions and prosperity 


ve secured that are now deeply imperiled where they are. 

itis said that Literature is of no country—that it is cosmopolitan—that it should not be confined to sec- 
ns or political lines—that we should contribute as cheerfully and cordially to the support of Northern pe- 
wals as toSouthern ones. We do not think so; we opine that the Southern people generally do not think 
Ne believe there is a feeling now abroad, and increasing, among the Southern people to encourage the 
‘ug Up in their own seetion of every enterprise conducive to Southern advancement, and to the exten- 
among themselves, and particularly in the border States, of fealty, loyalty, generous allegiance and ad- 
Mice to Southern institutions, Southern principles and Southern interests. We hope to aid in this good 
* We will do so if Southern men and women will extend us a helping hand—first in the way of liberal 
Pcriptions, next in genial contributions to our pages. We want good articles—warm, glowing, true, high- 
mi: articles on all subjects—Politics in an enlarged sense, not mere partisanship, Science, Morals, Arts, 


eral Literature, Tales, Essays, Poetry, Sketches, Biographies—in short, on every subject that can be made 


MeMpuys. April, 1861, 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
s present number of the Aurora has been delayed long past the usual period of publication from causes 
; _— the present publishers had no control. There may be alittle delay in getting out the.May number, 
: a it will be promptly issued on the first of each month. We crave the indulgence of contributors 
seribers for the delay, but shall endeayor to make good use hereafter of the many valuable and inter: 
-“tticles which have been so kindly and generously placed at our disposal. | 


_ Promise both writers and readers that in future we will earnestly strive to merit their approbation hy 
POM ptness, 


esting and READABLE WITH PLEASURE AND PROFIT, by an intelligent community. 

‘Southern writers will contribute generously to our pages, and Southern readers will subscribe liberally, 
“ubseriber helping us to another, which is an easy matter if each will try—we pledge ourselves to im- 
Ye and extend the quality quantity of our reading matter and the appearance of the Magazine coim- 
“vate therewith. We will devote the income of the Magazine to its continuous improvement in all 
ees tll, with an adequate support, it shall equal any Magazine in the country, and pay its contributors 
erally as any. Friends of the South, will you give us your aid to accomplish this? If you, the Southern 
ae public, will do your part we will do ours; writers, through our ability to pay, will do theirs; and thus 
“ved, we will send forth a Southern Magazine of which all will be proud. 


HUTTON & FRELIGH. 


« HUTTON & FRELIGH, 


SouTHERN PUBLISHING Hovusk, MEMPHIS, ‘TENNESSEE, 


ott -—----- 


remittances 


of inoney, and business letters, to 


ttibutions of literary matter for our pages, and all letters relating to Agency, should be 


Rey. W. 8S. PERRY, Mempnis, TENN. 


HUTTON & FRELIGH, Memputs, ‘TENN, 
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